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All he Facts- 


No Opinion 


Authorized Statements: Only 


VOL. VIL NO. 173 


Revision Is Urged 


Of Exemptions in 


‘Blue Sky’ Laws 


Exclusion of Utility Secur- 
ities Is Unfair to Industri- 
als, State Commissioners 


Are Advised 


New Study Favored 
Of Existing Statutes 


Problems of Investment Trusts 
And _ Relationship of 
counting and Security Su- 
pervision Are Discussed 


Sept. 27.—The dis- 
crimination which results from State 
“blue sky” laws is “one which is 


unfair to industrials and which can not 
be justified by substantial differences,” it 
was declared here today by George C. 
Mathews, director of the Securities divi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 


mission, in an address at the convention 
of the National Association of Securities 
Commissioners. 

“Exemption based upon stock and bond 
regulation or rate regulation,” he said. “is 
based upon the untenable theory that 
those forms of regulation constitute an 
equivalent to blue sky regulation. 


Facts To Be Faced 


“A discrimination between utility se- 
curities and industrials resulting in an 
exemption of utility securities, if based 
upon the assumption that utility securi- 
ties are inherently more sound, must face 
the fact that electric railway securities 
are among the least favored in the coun- 
try, that some types of utilities and some 
phases of the business of almost al! utili- 
ties are highly competitive, and that rate 
regulation may proceed in the future upon 
vaiues such that securities which have 
been issued to provide for the actual cost 
of properties may be seriousiy affected.” 


Investment Trusts Discussed 


The problems of investment trusts and 
the relationship of the public accountant 
and securities supervision were other sub- 
jects discussed at today’s session of the 
convention. 
the firm of Haskins & Sells, discussed se- 
curity accounting problems. 

Investment trusts formed the subject of 
two addresses, one on the common law 
trust by Edwin Newdick, of the firm of 
Slavton-Learoyd, Inc., of Boston, and one 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


on the British type investment trust, by | 


John H. Drummond, the London repre- 


York City. 
Mayor Speaks 

The Mayor of Cincinnati, Russell Wil- 
son, told the convention that the pres- 
ent is an epochal time, a transition from 
the period of “insecurity of securities” to 
a new era of greater regulation of corpora- 
tions and increased protection to the in- 
vestors and savers of the country. He 
charged the securities commissioners with 
a responsibility to guide the new devel- 
opment into the proper channels, and to 
prevent a pyramiding of corporate struc- 
tures and securities which would result 
in another crash. 

There are distinct public rumblings to 
be heard at the present time, the Mayor 
said, and if capitalism is to be saved, as 
he thinks it will be, there must not be a 
repetition of the high-pressure salesman- 
ship methods of security distribution 
which prevailed before 1929. 

Need for Supervision 


Mr. Carter declared that the necessity 
for a greater degree of supervision of se- 
curity issues is becoming more and more 
essential. He stressed the importance of 
an independent audit of corporate ac- 
counts, and full and frank publicity for the 
financial affairs of business firms. He 
asked for cooperation between the com- 
missioners and accountants. 

Mz. Mathews asserted that, if it is the 
policy of any State to supervise, control 
and limit the sale of securities within 
that State, “its present problems. should 
be studied without any presumpetion in fa- 
vor of the securities of any industry.” 

It is time, he said, to reexamine every 
exemption in the State laws and the pre- 
sumptions in favor of utility securities, 
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Economic Conditions 
Abroad Are Analyzed 


Conflicting Trends Noted, Says | Advances for 


Commerce Department 


The latest economic reports from a | 


number of Latin American countries and 
from China, the Philippine Islands and 
New Zealand are more favorable than 
those from Uruguay, Peru, Chile, Ecuador, 
the Netherlands and Poland, where devel- 
opments fail to show improvement or con- 
ditions are uncertain, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Sept. 27. 

More hopeful tendencies have appeared 


in Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico and Cen-| 


tral America, it was pointed out. The 
statement, based on cable and radio ad- 
vices from foreign offices of the Depart- 
ment, follows in full text: 

Encouraging factors in the Argentine 


situation include good crop prospects, the | 


tendency towards firmer cereal prices, the 
better budget position and the more plen- 
tiful supply of foreign exchange which has 
encouraged imports; eight months trade 
figures show a slight export and heavy im- 
port decline from last year. The trend 
of Urugtiayan business is still downward 
with both imports and exports greatly re- 
stricted as a result of exchange difficul- 
ties; exports surpassed imports, however, 
for the first seven months. 

No real improvement is discernible in 
Chile, with mining slack and manufactur- 
ing subnormal though featured by some 
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New Treasury Bills 
| Yield .23 Per Cent 
| 


|Government Sells 91-day Issue 
Totaling $100,000,000 at | 
Lowest Rate to Date 


| 


—_—_—_ j 
APPROXIMATELY $100,000,000 of 91- 
~™ day bills which will be issued Sept. 28 
will bear the lowest rate of interest the 
Government has ever had to pay, 0.23 per 
cent, according to Treasury Department 
statistics made available Sept. 27. 

The bills establish a new record low 
for that type of Treasury security and for 
all issues; the Treasury will have to pay 
a rate less than a quarter of a cent a year 
on each doller that it borrows, according 
to the information. The announcement of 
Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of Treasury, 
}concerning the issue follows in full text: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
nounced today that the tenders for $100,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day Treas- 
ury bills, dated Sept. 28, 1932, and matur- 
ing Dec. 28, 1932, which were offered on 
Sept. 22, were opened at the Federal re- 
serve banks on Sept. 26. 

The total amount applied for was $412,- 
510,000. The highest bid made was 99.958, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.17 
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Inquiry Is Begun |Nevy to Construct [Part-time Labor |Two Counties Given|Russian Methods 


Into Expenditures 
Of Postal Service 


Working Furloughs Criti- 
cized by Letter Carriers 
Before House Committee 
On Postal Matters 


Work Is Not Spread 
By System Is Asserted 


and Construction Con- 
tracts, Rental Leases, and 
Acquisition of Building Sites 
To Be Investigated 


With the announced intention of mak- 
ing a comprehensive inquiry, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee of Post 
Office and Post Roads began hearings 
Sept. 27 on general questions of postal 
operation to determine whether present 
laws and regulations are responsible for 
excessive costs. 

Incidental to the inquiry, the Commit- 
tee, presided over by Representative Mead 
(Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., heard the com- 
plaint of representatives of substittute 
letter carriers throughout the country that 
the Economy Act with its furlough sys- 
tem was compelling many of their num- 
bers to seek aid from private charitable 
organizations. 

Work Not Spread by System 

The Committee was told that instead 
spreading work among the substitutes, 
the opposite effect had developed; and 
that, in addition to less work, they are 
subjected also to the 81-3 per cent re- 
duction pay provided in the economy leg- 
islation. 

The Committee, which is operating un- 


hree Destroyers 


Contracts Are to Be Allotted to 
Three Navy Yards, Says 
Secretary Adams 


GPORETARY of the Navy Adams an- 

nounced Sept. 27 that construction will 
start on three destroyers, to be built one 
in each of the navy yards at New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The Secretary 
stated: 

“The Navy is in great need of destroyers 
to take the place of over age ships. The 
Navy proposes to build three more de- 
stroyers already authorized but held up 
for financial reasons. 

“Of the destroyers, one will be built 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, one at 
New York and one at Boston. All this is 
due, in part, to give steady employment 
to our faithful employes, and in part to 
relieve unemployment, we have to place 
these ships where we are sure the greatest 
good will be done.”—(Department of the 
Navy.) 


Output of Motor Cars 
For August Falls to 


Year’s Lowest Level 


Valuation of Automotive Ex- 


ports Also Declines, But 


Miscellaneous Items Said 
To Show Greatest Loss 


Curtailed activity in the automotive in- 
dustry brought the August output of cars 
and trucks down to 90,324, the lowest pro- 
duction of any month this year, according 
to information made available as of Sept. 
28 by the Department of Commerce. Ex- 
ports of automotive products likewise de- 


and North Atlantic ports filed a brief! ger provision of the Sabath resolution | clined, but most of the export loss was in 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 27 protesting against the proposed 
reduction of rail rates on canned fruits 
from $1.05 to 90 cents per 
hundred pounds from the coast to Eastern 
destinations. (I. C. C. Docket I. and S./ 
No. 3727.) 

The present rate of $1.05 is the same to 
all destinations in the United States east 
of a line drawn from Mandan, N. Dak., 


| Mobridge, S. Dak., Cheyenne, Wyo., Den- 
Arthur Carter, a partner in| 


ver, Colo., and El Paso, Tex. 
Two Rates Included 


The schedules yought to be suspended | 
would make efféctive two rates: (1) 90; 
cents, with a minimum carload of 60,000) 
pounds, applicable throughout the terri-| 
tory bounded by Canada and Lake Su-! 
perior, by Mexico and Gulf of Mexico, by 


sentative of Calvin Bullock, Inc., of New| Fort Union and Sidney, Mont., Granger, 


Wyo., Colton, Utah, and Gila, Ariz., and 

the Buffalo-Pittsburgh Line and | 
through Chattanooga and Birmingham to 
the Gulf of Mexico; (2) $1.05 on a mini- 
mum carload of 40,000 pounds applicable 
throughout ssbstantially the same ter- 
ritory except that the western boundary 
does not extend quite as far west as the 
90 cent territory. 


Protesting Companies 


The protesting companies are the Ameri- | 
Steamship Co., the Ar- 
gonaut Steamship Line, the Arrow Line, 
the Dollar Steamship Lines, the Gulf 


Co., the Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., 
Inc., the McCormick Steamship Co., the} 
Nelson Steamship Co., the Panama Mail 
Steamship Co., the Panama Pacific Line, 
the Quaker Line, the Shepard Steamship | 
Co., the Union Sulphur Co., and the Wil- 
liams Steampship Corporation. 


They point out that the companies op- 
erating steamships through the Panama 





Canal between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans are actual or potential competitors | 
of all of the all-rail routes for transporting 
canned fruits and vegetables from Pacific 
coast States to consumers in the Eastern | 
portion of the United States. 


Favorable Brief Filed 
On the same date, the Canners League | 





of California, Southern California Canners | 
Association, the Northwest Canners As- | 
sociation, the California Pear Growers As- 
sociation, the California Canning Peach | 
Growers Association, and the Utah Pack-| 
ing Corporation, filed a brief in the same 
case “in support of the proposal of the} 
transportation lines to reduce rates on 
canned goods from Pacific coast territory 
to certain portions of the Eastern trans- 
continental destination territory.” 

Their brief stated that the Pacific coast 
growers and packers of canned goods are 





| 
| 
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;meet again 


lof Congress thought it would.” 


(H. Res. 226) is prepared, Chairman Mead 
announced, to go into all phases of mail 
contracts, construction contracts, rental 
leases and the acquisition of post office 
sites. There has been “too much gossip,” 
according to Mr. Mead, to permit the con- 
ditions to go on without data being avail- 
able for use in legislation if the facts sub- 
stantiate the reports. 
Complaints to Be Investigated 

“It may be that we will find nothing ir- 

regular at all,” he said. “We do not know. 


|The Committee has received much infor- 


mation, however, and we propose to find 
out what the facts are.” 

Among other things, Mr. Mead stated 
that there appeared to be need for a 
change in the basis of bids for which the 
Post Office Deartment asks when it buys 
supplies. He referred particularly to 
trucks. 

There was only one bid made in ac- 
ceptable form when the last stock of 
trucks was purchased, Chairman Mead 
said. Others were submitted, but either 
the bids or the equipment failed to meet 
specifications. 

“It appears,” he said, “that there are 
too many technicalities in the way of good 
business.” 

Committee to Meet In Chicago 

The Committee will hold a few days of 
hearings in Washington and then will 
in Chicago about Oct. 10. 
Chicago was selected because of what Mr. 
Mead described as “typical conditions.” 
Complaints have some about rentals in 
the Chicago district, he said and also con- 
cerning the post office building under con- 


| struction there, one of the largest con- 
| struction jobs in the postal service. 


Mead said _ there 
were numerous other cities involved in 
communications received by the Com- 
mittee, the Chicago district should furnish 
a base for the beginning of the Committee 
operations in his opinion. The Committee 
will go to other cities, if necessary, he 
explained, but Mr. Mead observed that 


While Chairman 


| many facts have already been adduced by 


the Blaine Senate Committee wihch in- 
vestigated rentals. 
Tells of Suffering 
The grievances of the substitute carriers 


|were presented to the committee through 


M. T. Finnan, general secretary of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and Fred Allmaris, of Philadelphia, and 
George Kenneth, of Pittsburgh, substitute 
carriers, who told of “actual suffering” 
among their associates because of effects 
of the Economy Act. 

Mr. Finnan asserted that “the law has 
not worked out the way some Members 
He added 
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oat all Cotton 


Lead in Stronger Farm Market 


ADVANCES in the prices of wheat, cot- | 
+*% ton and eggs were outstanding fea- 
tures of the “moderately strong market 
position of farm products” in late Sep- 
tember, according to a statement sum- 
marizing agricultural market conditions | 
made public Sept. 27 by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Livestock, poultry, mill feeds, potatoes | 
and dairy product heid at about un- 
changed levels, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Further recoveries in wheat and cot- | 
ton, and rising egg prices were features 
of the moderately strong market position 
of farm products in late September. Live- 


levels. Some lines of fruits and vege- 
tables slant downward under large Fall 
supplies, 
slight. 
The cotton market was quite active in 





upward. Demand ranged from fair to 


good and volume of spot transactions | 


was quite large. Grades and staples 
mostly inquired for were midding and 
strict middling in the length of % to 


stock, poultry, mill feeds, potatoes and | 
dairy products held near recent price | 


but declines were generally 


late September and prices tended mainly | 


1 1-32 inches, inclusive. At the advance, 
producers in some areas were marketing 
their ginnings quite freely. Due to re- 
cent unfavorable weather, supplies 
showed a considerable proportion of 
stock grading below middling. 


In the western Cotton Belt crop prog- 


ress was rather unfavorable in many 
parts, but was fair to good in central 
and eastern districts. Picking and gin- 
ning made generally good advance. 
throughout the belt, except where de- 
layed locally by rain. Exports for the 


week ended Sept. 23 amounted to 131,- | 


124 bales compared with 81,349 bales for 
the ccrresponding week the previous sea- 
son. 
amounted to about 935,000 bales against 


578,000 bales a year ago for the like 


period. 

Domestic cash wheat markets were 
relatively stronger than futures in late 
September 
ings and a fairly steady mill demand. 
Soft Winter wheat markets were firm 
and milling grades sold at St. Louis at 
the highest premiums of the season com- 
posed with Chicago futures. Corn mar- 
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Exports from Aug. 1, to Sept. 23 | 


reflecting reduced market- | 


miscellaneous items rather than in pas- 
senger machines and trucks. 

Declining from 16,436 to 14,417 units, or 
12.2 per cent, truck production held up 
better than that of passenger cars,, which 
dropped from 94,678 to 75,898, or 19.8 per 
cent. 

The following additional 
was provided: 


Export Value Lower 

The export valuation for all automotive 
products amounted to $5,552,813 last 
month, .asreduction of $1,125,277 from the 
July total and more than $6,000,000 from 
the August, 1931, figure of $11,754,769. The 
demand for miscellaneous products alone 
fell off $1,074,908 between July and August, 
but shipments of passenger cars and trucks 
were well maintained. 

Foreign markets took 4,828 passenger 
cars and trucks last month, only 46 fewer 
than in July. Exports of trucks were 
higher in each classification with the ex- 
ception of the group “over 2% tons,” but 
passenger cars did not show a correspond- 
ing improvement, although the high- 
priced machines, costing more than $2,- 
000 were sent out in greater number. 

Output Lower For Year 

Automobile production during the first 

eight months of 1932 was only 1,072,888 


information 
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Textile Wage Accord 
Reached in England 


Reduction of 814 Per Cent in 
Earnings Is Agreed Upon 


A satisfactory settlement of a strike in- 
volving about 200,000 workers in the weav- 
ing section of the British cotton textile 
industry has apparently been negotiated, 
according to information made available 


Sept. 27 by the Department of Commerce. 
The agreement just reached provides for 
the reinstatement of the workers who had 
gone on strike in industrial mills in pro- 
test against wage cuts, and for a reduction 
of actual earnings of approximately 8% 
per cent. Sept. 28 has been set as the 
date of the probable resumption of mill 
operations, it was pointed out. The gen- 
eral strike became effective Aug. 27. 

The office of Commercial Attache Wil- 
liam L. Cooper, London, cabled the fol- 
lowing additional information to the De- 
partment: 

The trouble begen last June when em- 
ployers terminated the wages and hours 
agreement that had been in effect since 
1919 and individual mills were left free 
to conclude wage agreements with their 
operatives. 

Leaders in the industry felt, however, 
that a general wage schedule for opera- 
tives throughout the weaving section 
would be more satisfactory and discus- 


|sions between employers and opertaives | 


were resumed late in July, only to be 
broken off not over the main issue of 
wage reductions but over the reinstate- 
ment of workers who had gone on strike 
when individual mills slashed wages. 

Both groups are expected to ratify the 
agreement just reached. 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


..- of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Seen as Problem 
In Compensation 


Industrial Commissioners 
Discuss Difficulty in De- 
termining Average Wage 
For Insurance Purposes 


State Law Revision 
Urged at Convention 


Importance of Harmonizing Va- 
rious Acts Apparent,. Asserts 
President of Delaware Ac- 
cident Board 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 27.—Some of the 
workmen’s compensation acts are making 


it difficult for employers, without penal- 
izing themselves, to spread employment 
and reduce the unemployment percentage, 
it was declared here today by Dr. Waiter 
O. Stack, president of the Industrial Ac- 
cident Board of Delaware, in an address 
at the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
| International Association of Industrial Ac- 
;cident Boards and Commissions. 

The importance of harmonizing the va- 
| rious acts is apparent, he said. “Practi- 
cally no two States or provincial laws 
are exactly alike,” he stated, “and, if they 
were, the practical application of wage 
computations by the several industrial 
boards, commissions and courts would un- 
| doubtedly vary to some degree.” 

Average Weekly Wage 

Dr. Stack discussed some questions as to 
the ascertainment of what is an “average 
weekly wage” under present conditions, 
and its relation to premium rates and in- 
surance problems. 

The continuation of part-time employ- 
ment, and in some cases at a lower rate 
of pay, he said, the basis for determination 
of an average weekly wage for compensa- 
tion purposes has become a matter of seri- 
ous controversy between certain groups of 
cmployers and employes. 

Adjustment Proposed 

Considering only those whose employ- 
ment is continuous so far as their con- 
nection with their employer goes, but in 
other respects intermittent or part time, 
Dr. Stack suggested that the apparent 
inequality now existing might be equitably 
adjusted without a burden to the employer 
“if we would separate the long and short 
disability cases from cases of personal in- 
jury resulting in death or major losses, 
such as a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye, 
using for compensation purposes in the 
latter cases a definite weekly minimum 
commensurate with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of compensation laws, in cases in 
which the average weekly wage of the in- 
jured worker falls below, say, $10 or $12 
per week.’ 








Mr. Wilcox Speaks 


Fred M. Wilcox, chairman, of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, opposed Dr. 
Stack’s proposal that changes should be 
made in the method of determining aver- 
age weekly wages. He said that in the 
case of ur.termittent workers the exposure 
hazard is reduced in the same proportion 
as the pay rolls upon which premiums 
are based. 

Referring to Dr. Stack’s statement that 
some industries under present require- 
ments will employ a minimum number of 
full-time workers instead of sharing em- 
ployment, Mr. Wilcox declared that em- 
ployers generally would have an incentive 
for abolishing full-time employment if the 
Delaware chairman’s proposal became ef- 
fective. Their compensation costs would 
be lowered if benefits were to be based 
upon part-time wages, he said, so it would 


pay them to operate on a reduced sched- ; 


ule of working hours. 
Dr. Stack’s Address 


Dr. Stack's address follows in full text: 

The subject matter of my paper was 
early recognized by the administrators of 
the workmen’s compensation laws and 
the courts of England and continental 
Europe as a social and economic question 
of vital importance not only to employes 
and employers engaged in the many 
classes of industry operating under the 
provisions of the workmen's compensation 
laws of those countries, but also to the 
State. Therefore, their administrative 
bodies and courts have, in interpreting 
those laws, given conscientious considera- 
tion to their intendment as a remedial 
agency. 

Many of their decisions, especially those 
of the English courts, have been read 
with interest and in some cases have heen 
accepted as controlling by the adminis- 
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Less 


Reduces Use 


wi fewer mothers employed, there 
has been a decrease in the number 
of children cared for in day nurseries in 
26 metropolitan areas, the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor an- 
nounces in a statement made public 
Sept. 28. 

The decrease is noted in “all parts of 
the United States” and has reached “a 
much lower level than in preceding 
years,” the Bureau states. There was a 
decline of 13 per cent for the first five 
months of 1932. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The number of children cared for in 
day nurseries is decreasing in all parts 
of the United States and in 1932 has 
reached a much lower level than in pre- 
ceding years, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Children’s Bureau from 
108 agencies in 26 metropolitan areas 
which have been forwarding such infor- 
mation regularly since January, 1929. 

With fewer mothers employed, there 
is less need for dependence upon day 
nurseries to insure proper care of chil- 
dren during the working day, it is ex- 
plained. Also, where the mother is still 





Loans for Relief 


Reconstruction Finance Agency 
Authorizes Advances to 
Georgia and Oregon 


Ne a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion on Sept. 27, announced it has made 
available to Fulton County, Georgia, which 
includes the City of Atlanta, $315,093 and 
to Klamath County, Oregon, $86,160, both 
to meet current emergency relief needs. 
The Georgia advance is to be available for 
relief until Nov. 30, and the Oregon loan 
until Dec. 31. The Corporation recently 
advanced $30,000 for relief in Gainesville, 
Ga. These loans are on applications of 
the respective governors of those States. 

The Corporation’s announcements re- 
garding Fulton County, Ga., and Klamath 
County, Oregon, follow in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
Georgia, today made available $315,093.22 

| to meet current emergency relief needs in 

the County of Fulton, which includes the 
City of Atlanta, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 
1932. 

These supplemental funds are made 
available under Title I, section 1, subsec- 
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Farm | Realty Taxes 
Rise 150 Per Cent in 


New England States 


Increase From 41 Cents to 
$1.02 Per Acre Noted by 
Agriculture Department 
For Period 1913-30 


Taxes per acre on farm real estate in 
New England have increased 150 per cent 
from 1913 to 1930, or from 41 cents an acre 
to $1.02, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Sept. 27 on the basis of a survey 
of 4,000 farms in that region. 
| ‘The report on farm real estate taxes in 
New England is the second in a series be- 
ing prepared by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to cover each of the main 
geographical areas of the country, it was 
explained at the Department. The first 
of the series, covering the North Central 
States, showed advances in taxes in the 


East North Central region of 151 per cent 
and in the West North Central area of 
220 -per cent, it was added. The state- 
ment on the New England area follows 


in full text: 
Yearly Estimates Given 


This report presents estimates of farm 
real estate taxes per acre for the New 
England States, yearly from 1913 to 1930. 
Correspondi®g estimates for the east 
north central and west north central 
States have recently been released. Esti- 
mates for other regions will be released 
as they become available. The figures for 
a given year represent taxes levied during 
that year, a preponderant part of which 
was. paid during the latter part of the 
year, or early in the following year. 

This material, a part of a study cover- 
ing all the States, comprises a new esti- 
{mate for individual States for the years 
prior to 1924 and a revision of previous 
estimates since that year. The figures 
|represent average real estate taxes per 
}acre paid on all land in farms. A more 
| adequate sample, improved methods of cal- 
| culation and modified variable weights un- 
derlie the revision. The sample for New 
|England includes records for over 4,000 
|farms, and represents every county in the 
six States. The Bureau's previous esti- 
mates for the years since 1924 are, in gen- 
eral, changed only slightly as a result 
of the revision. 


Other Sections Cited 


For New England as a whole the esti- 
;}mates show farm real @state taxes to 
|have increased 150 per cent between 1913 
and 1930. Estimated increases in the west 
|north central district was 151 per cent 
and in the east north central it was 140 
| per cent. The close similarity in the per- 
centage change from 1913 to 1930 in New 
|England and the north central is rather 
striking, but the year-to-year changes 
|show a greater difference between the re- 
gions. 





| In New England the increases were more | 


persistent and uniform than in the North 
|Central. The war and immediate post- 
| War years contrast less with the preced- 
ing and following periods. Whereas in 
the North Central region the period from 
1918 to 1920 accounted for more than half 
of the 1913-1930 increase, in New Eng- 
land it accounted for 35 per cent of the 
,total increase. From 1920 to 1925, how- 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 2,] 


Employment a Mothers 


of Day Nurseries 


employed, there is usually some relative 
or friend minus a job who is glad to 
look out for the children at home free 
of charge or for a nominal fee. 

The 108 agencies reported a monthly 
average of 5,746 children cared for in 
day nurseries in 1929. In 1930 the 
monthly averag> had declined 2.7 per 
cent, to 5,592. In 1931 the monthly 
‘ average fell to 5,152, a decline of 7.9 per 
cent. During the last year the drop has 
been especially marked. For the first 
five months of i932 the average was 
4,766 as compared with 5,469 for the 
first five months of 1931, a drop of 13 
per cent. 

Oniy 7 of the 26 cities reported in- 
creases in 1931 as compared with 1930. 
They are: Akron, 29.6 per cent; Canton, 
Ohio, 3.2 per cent; Detroit, 2.1 per cent; 
Kansas City, Mo., 3.6 per cent; Omaha, 
8.1 per cent; St. Louis, 5.9 per cent; St. 


In Marketing of 
Goods Described 


Told to Sell at Whatever 
Price He Could Obtain, 
Trading Agency Officer 
Says at Tariff Hearing 


Selling of Asbestos 
To Be Investigated 


‘Domestic Interests Testify 
Soviet Sales Constitute ‘Un- 
fair Competition’ by Gov. 
ernment in Business 


The Tariff Commission, at an initial 
hearing Sept. 27 in its inquiry into Rus- 
sian selling of asbestos in the American 
market, was told by Basil W. Delgass, 
formerly vice president of the Amtorg 
Trading Company, that he was instructed 
by the Soviet Government to sell Russian 
goods at whatever price he could get in 


the United States markets. 

Mr. Delgass, now a citizen of “no coun- 
try,” testified that he was sentenced to 
death by the Russian government as @ 
result of his refusai to testify falsely at 
Committee hearings of the House of Rep= 
resentatives on Communisfic activities in 
the United Statés. He declared that Rus- 
sian government authorities foresee ag 
“inevitable” economic and military conflict 
and are preparing for it. 


Twelve Witnesses Presented 

The Commission, with its entire mem- 
bership present, had before it [2 witnesses 
to be presented by the domestic producers 
of asbestos and the representatives of the 
importers. Two of these witnesses ap- 
peared, the other being W. N. Rukeyser, 
a mining engineer who acted in an ad- 
visory capacity for the Soviet Government, 
who will continue his testimony Sept. 28, 
Mr. Rukeyser testified that despite his ad- 
vice to Soviet officials that the United 
States could not assimilate 30 per cent of 
Russian asbestos production there was 
every intention to ship that quantity to 
America. 

Counsel for the domestic interests, in 
introducing their witnesses, contended 
that the selling of Russian asbestos in the 
American market constitutes ,‘interna- 
tional unfair competition” by a-govern- 
ment acting as “a business man.” Opposing 
counsel objected to considerable evidence 
presented before the Commission as being 
“hearsay” and having no factual founda- 
tion. ; 

History of Legislation 

Albert Barnes, of Barnes, Richardson 
& Halstead, counsel of the domestic pro- 
ducers, traced the history of antidumping 
legislation as embodied in section 337 of 
the 1930 Tariff Act. 

He declared that the new economy un- 
der the Soviet system of government 
“doesn't fit in with the laws of capital- 
istic nations” and that its selling activities 
in the United States constitutes “interna- 
tional unfair competition.” 

Asserting that the domestic producers 
are not charging “dumping,” he stated 
that their desire is to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Tariff Act which are to first 
protect the American producer and second 
to protect the American consumer. 

Mr. Barnes declared that it is unfair 
| competition internationally “when a gov- 
ernment becomes business man or a busi- 
|ness man becomes government.” 

Conflict Seen 

“When a business man or a government 
enters the market with an excess of its 
requirements and a large potential ca- 
pacity and sets its prices so far below 
the prices of comparable products and 
sells below market prices, it is indicative 
of a vindictive desire to overwhelm Amer- 
ican industry,” Mr. Barnes said. 

Basil W. Delgass, former vice president 
of the Amtorg Company, testified that 
the idea of the five-year plan, in his opin- 
ibn, is “economic and military conflict” 
which is foreseen as “inevitable” between 
the socialistic and capitalistic forms of 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Entry Rules Revised 
For Alien Students 





Restrictions on Employment 
For Pay Are Tightened 


To give American students a better op- 
portunity to work their way through 
school, orders have been issued to reduce 
the competition for jobs from aliens ad- 
mitted outside the immigration quotas to 
study in the United States, it was stated 
orally Sept. 27, at the Department of 
Labor. 

Previously somewhat lenient in permit- 
ting foreign students to help themselves 
through school with part time or vacation 
jobs, the Department is tightening up its 
regulations, it was pointed out. Hereafter, 
any immigrant admitted as a nonquota 
student “who engages in any business or 
|occupation for profit, or who labors for 
hire” shall be deemed “to have abandoned 
his status as an immigrant student and 
shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary 
of Labor, be taken into custody and de- 
ported.” 

W. W. Husband, Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, declared that no more than 
10 complaints have been received by the 


| Department because of its policy of keep- 


ing alien students from working, and that 
the number of these students actually 
working “appears to be relatively small.” 
For the most part they are self-support< 
ing and have ample means to pay their 
expenses, he said. 

The following additional information 
was provided orally at the Department: 





Paul, 8.2 per cent. 

In the following the decrease in 1931 
was 10 per cent or more: Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Des 
Moines, Louisville, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Richmond, Sioux City and Wichita. 


The immigration law of 1921,’ which first 
incorporated the student provision, says 
that a bona fide student within the mean- 
ing of the act “seeks to enter the Uni 


(Continued om Page 3, Column 1] , 
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“choice and prime medium heavyweight 
steers. 


changes and the net result is that prices 
_are about in line with those 
middle of the month. 
stood at $4.60. 






























more or less uneven, but the close found 
prices steady to 25 cents lower than a 
~week earlier. 
revived and values reached the season’s 
high point. 
averaging 62-73 pounds bulked at $5.25 
«to $5.35. A spread of $1.25 to $2 took most ||) 
of the ewes. Range yearlings brought || 
$3 to $4 


out recent purchases against orders for 


goods. 


small quantity of good Texas adult mo- 
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Wheat-and Cotton 
Lead in Stronger 


Produce Markets | 





‘Advances Are Outstanding 





Feature of Farm Price Po-' 
sition for Week, Says 
Agriculture Department 


| 
{Continued from Page 1.] 
kets remained weak on continued dull, 
demand. Marketings were fairly large. | 
With most of the new crop safe from) 
frost, growers were selling old crop grain | 
more freely even at prevailing low prices.) 
Oats markets were mostly steady with | 
prices practically unchanged. Receipts) 
were of moderate volume and about equal | 


to current trade needs. | 

Weakness in cottonseed meal featured | 
the by-product feed situation during late | 
September. Linseed and soy-bean meals, 
hominy feed and tankage were unchanged | 
to lower but wheat mill feeds, gluten feed | 
and meal, and alfalfa meal were mostly | 
steady. The undertone of the market was | 
generally weak aiong with the dull de-| 
mand and the declines in grain and cot- 
ton. The low level of feed grain prices | 
tended to limit sales of feedstuffs to the 
immediate needs of consumers. The aver- 
age of mill feed prices declined 2 to 3 per 
cent during the month. 

Pastures are drying up in the East, with 
feeding necessary in many places. While | 
rains would be beneficial in many parts of | 
the country from the Mississippi Valley 
westward, ranges are holding up fairly 
well. The Wyoming, eastern Colorado and 
western Nebraska ranges are in poor con- 
dition 

Hay markets were mostly steady near 
Oct. 1. Supply was moderate and in only 
fair demand. Demand for hay was not 
greatly improved even in the driest areas. | 


Most Cattle Lower 1H 


The cattle market at Chicago suffered | 
general price declines the third week of 
September under heavier supplies. Values 
in instances fell to the low point of the 
season. An exception, although of minor 
importance, was the steady market which 
prevailed for the meager supply of strictly 


The Chicago hog market registered few 


near the 
The top again 


The fat lamb market at Chicago was 


Interest in feeding lambs 


Choice black-faced feeders 


Most of the wool buying was to piece 


There is little change in price at 
eastern market centers. The sale of a 





hair at 15 cents was reported. 
Butter Trade Quiet 


The butter market has been rather life- 
less since the middle of the month. 
Neither buyers nor sellers show much ac- 
tivity. Price trend is unsettled, but tone 
rather firm, with a few small advances. 
Storage butter was drawn upon quite 
freely, leaving receivers with ample sup- 
plies of fresh butter which was not easily 
moved. At Chicago top scores (90 to 91) 
were plentiful, but the other scores were 
about equal to the demand. Eastern mar- 
kets reported the better grades in best 
demand with the medium and lower scores 
moving out slowly. No accurate forecast 


can be made as yet, but indications are 


that Fall production will exceed that of 
@ year ago. 

There is little change in the cheese 
market. Cured cheese continued firm in 
tone with stocks light and closely held. 
The fresh make is in slightly better de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Cheese pro- 
duction has shown some gains, in compari- 
son with a year ago, during recent weeks 
_ = now considered about equal to that 
of 1931. 


Moderate Egg Production 


A rising price trend prevailed in the 
September egg market, with gains of four 
cents or more. Production in the Middle 
West is showing some indications of rising 
above the production of late September, 
last year, but elsewhere, particularly on 
the Pacific coast and in near-by eastern 
areas, no increase is being shown. Farm 
flocks were reported as being about 1.4 per 
cent less on Sept. 1, than on the same 
date last year, and egg production per 
farm flock about 6.4 per cent less. Scarcity 
of fresh eggs is causing many dealers to 
turn to an increasing extent to storage 
eggs for a large part of their trade. 

Supplies of fowls, fancy broilers and 
fryers have been light the second half of 
September, but sufficient to supply the de- 
mand, without any further advance in 
quotations so far. Heavy chickens are 
plentiful and lower. Storage stocks of all 
classes are light, and more interest is 
shown in storing stock for the Winter 
and Spring markets when current receipts 
are enna to supply the trade require- 
ments. 


Vegetables Decline 


Shippers of potatoes in Wisconsin were 
getting only 45 to 50 cents per 100 pounds 
and in Minnesota 42 to 50 cents for 
Cobblers and 37 to 40 cents for Early 
Ohios. New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Cobblers held about steady in city markets, 
but most other potatoes were weaker. The 
Chicago carlot market declined to 60-70 
cents per 100 pounds on sacked northern 
Round Whites, 55-60 cents on Early Ohios, 
65-73 cents on Red River Ohios and $1.20- 
$1.30 on Idaho Russets. A weaker market 
was reported for most eastern sweet po- 
tatoes as well as for Tennesssee Nancy 
Halls. Michigan and Ohio celery remained 
unchanged in the few markets quoted. 
Onions were steady to slightly weaker in 
city markets. 

Apple growers in western Michigan were 
getting mostly 75 cents to $1 per bushel 
basket, according to variety. City values 
of apples held about steady. Growers of 
Michigan peaches received slightly higher 
prices at 90 cents to $1.30 per sushel for 
Elbertas and Hales as high as $1.85. 


New Treasury Bills Yield 





Only .23 Per Cent a Year 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Advances in prices for wheat and cotton 
said to feature stronger markets for farm 
products. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Virginia peanut crop estimated at 23 per 
cent under year ago. 

Page 2, col. 7 


Aviation 


State of Michigan may not contribute to 
cost of maintenance of city airports, Attor- 
ney General of State rules. 

Page 6, col. 7 

Complete aviation course offered by Ham- 
ble Flying School at Southampton, England, 
according to Commerce, Department. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Construction 


Refrigerating system installed in under- 
ground mail tube system of Berlin Post 
Office to avert overheating from friction, ac- 
cording to Commerce Department. 

Page 2, col. 6 

Steady progress in reconstruction of 
South China noted by Commerce Depart- 


materials. 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation makes 
loans for relief to Klamath County, Oregon, 
and to Fulton County, Georgia. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation an- 
nounces appointment. 


Education 


Measures for promotion of economy re- 
covery and to effect stability should elim- 
inate menace to fundamental American in- 
stitutions, such as home and schools, says 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Iowa. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Federal admissions tax held not to apply 
at University of Minnesota. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

Page 4, col. 7 

Government books and publications listed. 

Page 4, col. 7 

Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Restrictions on alien students against em- 
ployment for pay tightened by Labor De- 
partment to reduce competition for jobs 
among American students. 

Page 1, col. 7 


Board of Consultants of National Survey 
on School Finance discuss report on school 
finance prior to publication soon by Interior 
Department. 

Page 3, col. 3 


s J 
Exporting and Importing 
Rise in exports of cotton textiles to China 
recorded by Commerce Department. 
Page 3, col. 1 
Rise in export to China shown in cotton 


textiles. 
Page 3, col. 1 
Steady progress in reconstruction of 
South China noted by Commerce Depart- 
ment in high level of imports of building 
materials. 
Page 2, col. 4 


Finance 


Inclusion of utility securities under State 
‘blue sky” laws urged before convention of 
Yational Association of Securities Commis- 


loners. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Suggestion for improved regulation of cor- 
porate security issues outlined before Na- 
tional Association of Securities Commission- 
ers. (Conclusion of full text.) 


Fish 
Interstate protection of black bass, and 


revention of illicit sale, explained by Black 
ass Law Inspector, United States Bureau of 


Fisheries. 
Page 8, col. 3 
Foreign Relations 





Changes announced in Foreign Service by 
State Department. 
Page 5, col. 1 


Commission of neutrals prepared to enter 
Chaco territory to end hostilities between 
Paraguay and Bolivia, Department of State 
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Patents 


Stroud patent involving application of | 
mud-+laden fluids in controlling high-pres- 





Various nations seek attitude of United 
States on recognition of new government of 
Salvador, State Department announces. 

Page 3, col. 2) 


trol under lease of the 20-mile Rio Grande, | 
| El Paso & Santa Fe. 


reduced rates on uncompressed cotton. 








——— 
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Page 6, col. 3 
Rallroads denied petition in Alabama for 


Page 6, col. 7 


ment in high level of imports of building | 
Page 2, col. 4) 


Page 3, col. 7 | 
} 


Page 6, col. 4 | 


Page 5, col, 1 


Economic_conditions abroad analyzed by 
Commerce Department. 
| Page 1, col. 1 
Continuation of summary of business and 
industrial devélopments of 1931 as given in 
| the “Commerce Yearbook, 1932.” 
Page 6, col. 1 
Advances in prices for wheat and cotton 
said to feature stronger markets for farm 
products. 
Page 1, col. 2 


e 
Government Finance 
| Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 7 
will bear interest of only .23 per cent on 


annual basis, Treasury announces. 
Page 1, col. 2 


° 
Highways 
Use of oil surfacing for highway as eco- 
nomic process discussed by, Highway Engi- 
neer of New Mexico. . 
Page 8, col. 1 


Insurance 


Slowness of reforms in insurance field is 
astounding> declares New York Superintend- 
ent before two national associations. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Auto liability rate investigation postponed 
in Virginia. 

Page 5, col. 1 


‘International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 1 





Iron and Steel 


Output of pig iron and steel 40 per cent 
| lower in France for half-year period than last 
year. 

Page 2, col. 5 


Labor 


Gains in industrial employment continued 
in various States. (Continuation of full text 
of monthly survey.) 

Page 7, col. 2 

Restrictions on alien students against em- 
ployment for pay tightened by bor De- 
partment to reduce competition for jobs 
among American students. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Lower employment of mothers reduces use 
of day nurseries, agcording to Children's 


Bureau. 
Page 1, col. 5 
British textile strike, involving 200,000 
workers, settled with agreement for 812 per 
cent reduction in earnings, according to 
Commerce Department. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Machinery 


Studies of employment and pay roll in to- 
bacco industry and of effect on labor of 
growing use of machinery in cigar manufac- 
ture outlined by Acting Commissioner of 
National Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

; Page 8, col. 3 





Motor Transport 


Auto ability rate investigation postponed 
in Virginia. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Output of motor cars for August falls to 
year’s lowest level. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. informed President 
Hoover in conference at White House that 
gain in auto sales by his company was sus- 
| tained in first part of September. 
| Page 3. col. 2 
State of Michigan may nct contribute to 
cost of maintenance of city airports, Attor- 
ney General of State rules. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Municipal Finance 


A city and a private corporation may not 
enter into a valid contract whereby the as- 
sessed value of the plant is made to depend 
on rate of mill operations, according to de- 
cision of Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 

Page 4, col. 1 


National Defense 


Navy to start work on three new destroy- 
ers to replace over-age craft. 


General Business Conditions | 


Issue of $100,000,000 91-day Treasury bills | 


| 


| 








Tax per acre on farm realty in New Eng- e sure Oil and gas wells held valid and in- 

land found to have risen 150 per cent be- Foreign Trade fringed; National Pigment & Chemical Co. | 

; tween 1913 and 1930. Manchuria assesses duties on products | Y- Shreveport Chemical Co. et al.; District 
Page 1, col. 6 | from China proper. Court, Western District of Louisiana. 


Page 


Petroleum and Its Products | 


Rumanian petroleum production less than | 


last year. 
Page 5, col. 1 


Postal Service 


Refrigerating system installed in under- 
round mail 
ffice to avert overheating from friction, ac- 
cording to Commerce Department. 
Page 2, col. 6 
House Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads begins hearings Sept. 27 on questions 
of postal operations. 
Page 1, col. 3 


President 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr. informed President 
Hoover in conference at White House that 
gain in auto sales by his company was sus- 
tained in first part of September. 

Page 3, col. 2 

President’s day at. the Executive Offices. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Public Health 


Decline in number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis as effect of improved health condi- 
tions discussed by New Jersey Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies. 

Page 8, col. 6 

Lower employment of mothers reduces use 
of day nurseries, according to Children’s 
Bureau. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Public Service 


Changes announced in Foreign Service by 
State Department. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Rear Admiral David F. Sellers promoted 
to Vice Admiral in command of Battleship 
Divisions to succeed Vice Admiral Joel R. P. 
Pringle. 
Page 5, col. 1 


4, col. 3 | 


tube system of Berlin Post | 


| of atmosphere. 





Civil Service to give priority to Federal | 


|employes who have been furloughed or 


fected by reduction in personnel. 
Page 3, col. 7 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., named member of Tariff Com- 
mission to fill vacancy caused by death of 
Lincoln Dixon. 


Public Utilities 


Inclusion of utility securities under/State 
“blue sky” laws urged before convention of 
National Association of Securities Commis- 
sioners. 


Page 2, col. 5 


Page 1, col. 1 
Suggestion for improved regulation of cor- 
porate security issues outlined before Na- 
tional Association of Securities Commission- 
ers. (Conclusion of full text.) 
Page 6, col. 4 
Federal trade inquiry told of financial ac- 
tivities of Binghamton Light, Heat & Power 
Company. 


Radio 


Applications received by Federal Radio 
Commission. 


Page 3, col. 4 


Page 6, col. 5 

Permit for radio station in Puerto Rico 
recommended by Federal Radie- Commission. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Railroads 


Capability of railroads to solve transporta- 
tion problems discussed by Director of Pub- 
lic Works, City of Troy, N. Y. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces valuations for Winifrede Railroad 
Company and Quakertown & Bethlehem 
Railroad Company. 

Page 2, col. 4 


Relief asked in certain rates on coconuts 
and bananas. 
Page 2, col. 3 
Rulings in rate and finance cases and rate 
complaints announced by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 3 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
road applies to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to construct eight- 
mile extension in Maverick County, Texas. 
Page 6, col. 3 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 


| 





Interstate Commerce Commission suspends 
operation of certain schedules affecting iron 
and steel until April 19, 1933. 

Page 6, col. 7 

Pennsylvania Railroad, lessee, asks Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission 
to abandon six miles of track from Deffen- 
baugh, to Lawton, Ohio. 

Page 6, col. 7 

New branch railroad is completed in Ar- 
gentina, Pan American Union announces. 

Page 3, col. 4 


Scientific Research 


Scientists plans to take photographs of 
Aurora from remote station in Alaska as 
basis of triangulation for computing height 


Page 2, col. 3 


e s 

Shipping 
Steamship lines protest proposed reduction 
in rail rates on shipments of fruits and 
vegetables from West coast to eastern points. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Subsidy of $4,950 for each monthly sailing 
to Orient granted to ship line by Canadian 


government, says Commerce Department. 


Page 6, col. 3 

Navy to start work on three new destroy- 
ers to replace over-age craft. 

Page 1, col. 4 


\Social Welfare 


Measures for promotion of economy re- 
covery and to effect. stability should elim- 
inate menace to fundamental American in- 
stitutions, such as home and schools, says 
— of Public Instruction of 
owa. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation makes 
loans for relief to Klamath County, Oregon, 
and to Fulton County, Georgia. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Attorneys General of Great Lake States 
called to confer on carrying out of decree 
of Supreme Court of United States on sani- 
tary disposal plants in Chicago. 


Page 3, col. 4 
Tariff 


Russian methods of marketing goods in 
United States markets described at tariff 
hearing. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Supreme Court asked to review dispute on 
sodium nitrite tariff. 

Page 3, col. 4 


(Dem.), of Ameri- 


Representative Crisp 
named member of Tariff Com- 


cus, Ga., 
mission to fill vacancy caused by death of 
Lincoln Dixon, 

Page 2, col. 5 


Taxation 


Further litigation expected to hold up 

payment to Pennsylvania of $18,000,000 in- 
heritance tax against the Dorrance estate. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Governor Sterling, of Texas, has signed a 

bill remitting interest and penalties on de- 


| linquent ad valorem State taxes, correcting 


earlier measure affecting all State taxes. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Federal admissions tax held not to apply 
at University of Minnesota. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Tax per acre on farm realty in New Eng- 
land found to have risen 150 per cent be- 
tween 1913 and 1930. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Import duty surtax and manufacturers’ 
sales tax proposed in Netherlands. 
Page 3, col. 3 


Territories 


“ permit for radio station in Puerto Rico 

recommended by Federal Radio Commission. 

Page 3, col. 1 

Rise in expor’s of cotton textiles to China 
recorded by Colimerce Department. 

Page 3, col. 1 


Textiles 


British textile strike, involving 200,000 
workers, settled with agreement for 812 per 
cent reduction in earnings, according to 
Commerce Department. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Need of harmonizing State Workmen's 
Compensation Acts urged before Industrial 
Accident Commissioners. 











|membered that a considerable number of 





per cent on an annual basis. 


The lowest | 


announces. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


government and that Russia wants to be 
“prepared” for this conflict. 

He outlined the functions ef the State 
Bank of U. S. S. R., which, he testified, 
controls Amtorg. 

In connection with testimony regarding 
the duplication of the Russian ruble, he 
said that the Russian currency is issued 
to eight times the amount of the gold 
reserve, 

Objection to the evidence presented by 
Mr. Delgass as “hearsay” and “mind read- 
ing” was made to the Commission by 
Newell W. Ellison, counsel for Amforg. 
Mr. Delgass declared that during his 
connection with Amtorg as buying agent 
for the Russian government he was told 
to suggest to the producers of goods pur- 
chased for Russian account that they and 


firms supplying them should use Russian 
asbestos. 


Objection was again made by Mr. Elli- 


son on the ground of “leading” the wit- 
ness, 

Mr. Delgass testified that Andrew 
Petroff, former vice president of Amtorg, 
had once informed him that he Intended 


Russian asbestos on brake linings for au- 
tomobiles bought for Russian account. 


Work of Engineers 


1931-32. 


mission, Mr. 


vities. 


| was’ sentenced to death. 


negative. 


signed from Amtorg 


the Soviet Government. 


| American dollar. 
He said that he was told to sell Rus-| 
sian products at any price he could get | 
on the United States market. 


Amount of Production 


W. N. Rukeyser, New York City, mining | 


engineer, who was engaged in a consult- 


Page 3, col. 1 


Russian Methods of Marketing Goods 
In United States Markets Described 


to ask the Ford Motor Company to use 


The witness asserted that Russian min- 
ing engineers, when arrested by the gov- 
ernment, are forced to work without pay. 
He said that under the five-year plan a 
production of 26,000 tons was expected 
for the year 1927-28 and 130,000 tons for 


In reply to questions propounded by | 
Robert L. O’Brien, Chairman of the Com- 
Delgass testified that his| : 
connection with Amtorg was terminated 
when he refused to testify falsely before 
the Fish Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives investigating Communistic acti- 
He said he had been asked by 
Anton Schuster, formerly assistant to the 
president of Amtorg, to testify falsely and | 
that as a result of his refusal to do so he! 


Asked by Mr. Ellison if he had ever| 
given newspapermen different reasons for 
leaving Amtorg, the witness replied in the 


Mr. Delgass said that he is a citizen of 
“no country,” that he was “ordered shot” 
“by the Soviet Government, that he re- 
in 1930 and was 
sentenced to death for refusing to serve 


He said that Amtorg purchases here 
were paid for with 25 per cent cash and 
| the balance on credit on the basis of the 
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Valuations Announced 
For Two Rail Properties 


The valuation of the property of the 
Winfrede Railroad Company, in the south- 
west part of West Virginia, is fixed at 
officials took the attitude that “they did | $162,000 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
not care.” | mission in an order just made public. (I. 
’ ; |C. C. Valuation Docket No. 1114.) 

He recommended to the Soviet govern-| ‘The similar valuation of the Quaker- 
ment that asbestos sales in the United | town and Bethlehem Railroad Company, 
States be handled through Asbestos, Ltd.,|in southeastern Pennsylvania, is $285,000. 
j because of its milling facilities in New) (I. C. C. Val. Docket No. 1115.) 
| Jersey, he asserted. | These are the valuations for rate mak- 
| Average wages in Russian mines of all|ing purposes of the properties of these 
|kinds are 90 rubles or $45 per month, | carriers, owned and used and devoted by 
he said, although rubles are “bootlegged” | them to common carrier purposes. 


at more than two for a dollar. 
He said that 13,000 workers are em- South China Records 
Reconstruction Gains 





ployed in the Russian asbestos industry | 
and that there is no private industry. 

He declared that his contract was broken 
by the Russian Government and is the| 
subject of a suit now before the New) 
York courts. 

Objection was made at various times to 
the evidence given by Mr. Rukeyser, Mr. 
Ellison said that the domestic producers 
were trying to prove their case by| 
“gossip.” 


Building Supply Demand Noted 
By Commerce Department 


Slow but steady progress in the recon- 
struction of South China is indicated by 
| the gratifying level of imports of building 


° materials, machinery and sundries, accord- 
Relief Requested in Rates | 


ing to a radiogram to the Commerce De- 
| partment from Trade Commissioner T. C. 

On Coconuts and Bananas |} 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


Barringer, Hong Kong. 

Third-grade Oregon pine is growing in 
* : popularity in the South China market, the 
as just made public an application for |radiogram states, and it is estimated that 
fourth section relief in banana and coco-| about 26,000,000 feet of this lumber will be 
nut traffic from the Mexican border to| taken this year as compared with about 
certain middle West States. The Com- 
as announcement follows in full 
ext: 


15,000,000 feet in 1931. 
The 1933 Hong Kong colonial budget 
No. 14870, filed by F. A. Leland, agent, 
requesting fourth section relief in con- 


| has been balanced. It is reported to con- 
tain a liberal provision for the expansion 
nection with the establishment of rates on | 
bananas and coconuts in straight or mixed 


of a Lublic works program. 
carloads from Mexico border points in| 


Foreign trade in staple commodities is 
declining steadily due to a decrease in| 
|buying power.—(Department of Com- 

Texas to points in Kansas and Oklahoma. | merce.) 


| 
| 

———— = | 

' 











Photographs to Be Taken of Aurora _ 
‘As Basis for Measuring Atmosphere | 





The ¢losest study of the aurora ever/|stations, the cameras will be sighted on a 
made is now under way and is expected| certain selected star and will be snapped 


to give scientists new information on the ‘ ; . | 
height and composition of the atmosphere, | S!multaneously. The United States Signal | 


: Corps, which operates the Government 
pray smn Hep > ee se issued by radio communication in Alaska, will give 
The study is in connection with the Sec-| ‘he signals for taking the pictures. As) 
ond International Polar Year, it was ex-|™@nY as possible of these simultaneous | 
plained. Observations are to be taken at photographs will be taken. : | 
several points in Alaska and also in the| The selection of the stars on which the} 
northern United States. | cameras will be sighted will be made with) 
The statement follows in full text: the aid of special star charts provided by 
The northern lights are now under the the International Polar Year Commission. 
closest scrutiny to which they have ever Atmospheric Computations 
been subjected from the earth. Mete- Meteorologists, using these photographs | 
orologists taking part in the Second In-| and the star charts, will be able to com-| 
pute the height of the aurora from its| 





Output of Pig Iron 


Production of Steel in First 


six months of this year was 2,802,000 
metric tons, as compared with 4,459,000 
metric tons for the first half of 1931, while 
steel production for this first half-year 
amounted to 2,767,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 4,159,000 metric tons for the 
first six months of last year, causing a 


drop of 40 per cent from the 1931 levels, 
according to a report from the Commerce 
Department’s Iron and Steel Division. 


to the middle of 1930, when a moderate 
drop was noted, which was to continue 
through the first nine months of 1931. | 
With October, 1931, this downward move- 
ment was so rapid that as 1932 progressed 
it was found that the metallurgical in- 
dustry became one of the most seriously 
affected branches of French economic 
life—(Department of Commerce.) 


Representative Crisp | 


Will Fill Vacancy Created by | 


27 the appointment of Representative | 
Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., to be a 
| member of the United States Tariff Com- | 
mission, to fill the vacancy created by the) 
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Declines in France 


Six Months 40 Per Cent 
Below Year Ago 


French pig iron production for the first 


Decline in French production dates back 





Named to Tariff Post 


Death of Lincoln Dixon 


President Hoover announced on Sept. 





recent death of Lincoln Dixon. 
T he announcement follows in full text: | 
The President announces the appoint- | 
ment of Representative Charles R. Crisp, 
of Georgia, to the United States Tariff) 


Commission. The vacancy was created | 
several days ago by the death of Commis- | 
sioner Lincoln, Dixon. 

The Tariff Commission is a bi-partisan | 
body of six members, not more than three) 
of which can be a member of the same, 
political party. The vacancy was a Demo- | 
cratic vacancy, Commissioner Dixon hav-| 
ing previously served as a Democrat in! 
Congress for several terms. He was a| 
Member of the Committee on Ways and_| 
Means during his service. | 

Representative Crisp, of Georgia, has 
been @ Member of Congress for many} 
years, and is the ranking Democratic! 
Member of the Ways and Means Commit-| 


| 
| ternational Polar Year hope to obtai re | 
| » = more | position with 


definite information on the height of the 
aurora, which, in turn, will aid them in 


the atmosphere. 


Photographs From Three Stations 
Representatives of the United States 


bid accepted was 99.940, equivalent to an| ing and supervisory capacity by the U. S.| Weather Bureau have set up special cam- 
interest rate of about 0.24 per cent on an|S. R., testified that the annual production | eras at two stations in Alaska—Point Ar- 
annual basis. Only part of the amount) expected in the fifth year under Soviet|row and Nome. These stations, together 


bid for the latter price was accepted. The| plan was 250,000 tons of which 30 per cent| with one at Fairbanks, Alaska, under the | 
total amount of bids accepted was $100,-| was to go to the United States. 


665,000. ‘The average price of Treasury) fied that he told Soviet authorities that 


He testi- | 


bills to be issued is 99.941. The average|such tonnage could not be assimilated by|stitution of Washington, will be in com- 


rate on a bank discount basis is about 0.23|the United States market and “would 


per cent. 





break it wide open.” He added that Soviet 


;munication with each other by radio. 


jurisdiction of the Department of Ter-| 
restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie In-| 


reference to the selected) 





Mail Tube System 


Steamship Lines 
Uses Cooling Plant 


Protest Proposed 
Cut in Rail Rates 


Brief Filed With I. C. C. Says 
Reduced Schedules on 
West Coast Shipments 
Would Work Injustice 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in an “economic plight” and that the re- 


cooling system in that section of the tube duction of rates is necessary to stimulate 
{the movement of suplus production and 


connecting the main post office with the| benefit both ths : cad th 
branch at the Templehof airport, a stretch | WOUld benefit bot C Coa ae . 


of about six kilometers which the carrier |? @¢ific coast canned goods industry. 
traverses in 10 minutes, it is said. | There is a growing movement of canned 


Another new feature of the tube is the goods via water, the brief stated and un- 
direct service to the airport without stops | jess the reduction is accorded by the Com- 


at any of the stations enroute. This is| ; 7 
accomplished by a system of switches, con- | mission the natural trend to cheaper water 


Berlin Post Office Installs Re-| 
frigerator to Avert Over- 
heating From Friction 


A refrigerating system has been installed 
in the underground mail tube of the Ber- 
lin Post Office to prevent overheating from 
friction, according to information received | 
in the Department of Commerce. These 
tubes, operated by compressed air, are 
used by the Post Office for the dispatch of 
special delivery mail. 

It was found necessary to install the 





| trolled by buttons at the various branches) ‘Tansportation will continue with resulting 


along the line, so that the carrier can be losses to the rail carriers. 
routed past them, direct to the air field.—| 
(Department of Commerce.) | 


Output of Motor Cars 
For August Falls to 


Year’s Lowest Level 


Number Represented 


The growers and packers organizations 
represent 93 per cent of the total pack of 
California while the Northwest Canners 
pack 90 per cent of the total pack of 
canned fruits and vegetables of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, the brief con- 
tinued. “At the present rate of $1.05 the 
transcontinental carriers are laboring un- 
der a disadvantage in competing with in- 
tercoastal lines in Pacific coast goods 

| traffic and unless the rate is reduced as 
| proposed the rail lines will continue to lose 
Valuation of Automotive Ex- more and more tonnage each year,” it said. 


° The brief of the Pacific coast shipping 
ports Also Declines, But |lines said that to the Gulf ports and des- 
Miscellaneous Items Said |tinations immediately adjacent thereto the 
To Show Greatest Loss 





[total charges via the Panama Canal are 
/so much less than via the all-rail routes 
that most of the canned goods reach those 

destinations via the water routes. On the 
(Continued from Page 1.] ‘other hand, the all-rail rates to destina- 
vehicles, against 1,978,622 in the corre-| tions in most of the affected territory are 
sponding months of last year. ;so much Jess than the combination water 


I yi 1 the rail rates 
The Canadian output, which is largely | to oct. vin She. Vonel ane 





to such destinations that the traffic is 
from American-controlled plants, slumped’ handled by the all-rail routes. 

even more sharply last month than did Variation of Rates 

the domestic activity. The Dominion bu- “The rates on canned fruits and veg- 
reau of statistics informed the Bureau of |etables westward and northward from the 
the Census that the August total was only|Gulf and Atlantic ports,” it stated, “in- 
4,067 units, against 7,472 the month be- crease with distance while the present and 
fore. Trucks showed a sizeable advance | Proposed rates via the all-rail routes are 
from 699 to 901, but the output of pas- and will be blanketed for a distance east 
senger machines was down more than 50 | and west of about 2,000 miles, and north 
per cent, from 6,773 in July to 3,166 last |and south from Canada to the Gulf. This 
month. ‘constitutes a grave injustice to Pacific 

Only nine taxicabs were built in Ameri- coast canned goods sold in the consuming 
can factories last month, compared with|territory that have been transported 
27 the month before. |through the Canal and then hauled west 

and north by the railroads. The east- 
Belgium Chief Market /pound blanket rate soon crushes effective 

In the export business, Belgium retained | competition with the north and West- 
the position of leading market for Ameri-| pound rates increasing with distance, 
can passenger cars, but it is to be re-| This injustice is accentuated by the pro- 
posed reductions.” 

Declaring the Commission should not 
authorize the all-rail route to make effec- 
tive the proposed reduced rates, the brief 
concludes that the proposed rates are not 
valued at $8,286 to 328 worth $102,379,|reasonably compensatory; that the direct 
Argentina became the ranking buyer of/loss to the all-rail routes would approxi- 
trucks, followed in order by Japan, Bel-|mate $1,000,000; that the railroad wit- 
gium and the Philippine Islands. |nesses do not claim they will gain over 

Last month’s shipments of miscellane- , $400,000; and that to attain that it is de- 
ous products were valued at $3,103,385, and,;manded that the water lines surrender 
in the majority of items;were substantially | $2,436,000 in gross revenue and $1,460,000 
lower than in the preceding month. In-| in net revenue. “So large a sacrifice de- 
creases over the July valuations were manded of a competitor,” it says, “to effect 
recorded, however, for differential and|so small a gain may not be justified in 
transmission gears, tire service equipment, |law or morals.” 
polishes, fire engines, trailers, cycle parts | 
and accessories, motor boats and outboard 
motors. 


machines going to Belgium are intended 
for reexport. Australia was second in im- 
portance. 

Increasing the demand from 25 units 








Peanut Crop in Virginia 
Estimated Under Year Ago 


Basis for Statistics 
The figures on United States produc- 
tion of automobiles are based on factory Richmond, Va., Sept. 27. 
sales, including foreign assemblies from; Figures available tocay in the office of 
parts reported as complete units, reported) Henry M. Taylor, Federal-State agricul< 
by 144 manufacturers of whom 42 make | tural statistician, indicated that the 1952 
passenger cars, 113 make trucks and 11) peanut crop in Virginia Sept. 1 was 23 
make both. per cent below that of the same date last 
Data for passenger cars include only; year. The Sept. 1 report showed that the 
those intended for pleasure use, while the| crop generally was in a critical condition 
taxicabs reported are those built specif-|for lack of rain. It estimated that the 
ically for taxi purposes. Trucks figures! production this year will approximate 
include ambulances, funeral cars, fire ap- 126,000,000 pounds, compared with 164,160,< 
paratus, street sweepers and buses. | 000 pounds harvested last year. 
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star at the three observation points. The 


calculating the height and composition of | Patticularly long base lines provided in 


Alaska for these calculations promise a 
degree of accuracy never before attained 
in making such measurements. 

In addition to these photographic meas- 
urements, special visual observations will 
be made of auroras at some 15 Weather 
} Bureau staXons in the northern United 
States. The observers at these stations 
will also use the star charts and make 
drawings thereon of the auroras observed. 





In this way, by noting the precise times 
}of occurrence, rough calculations of the 


When an aurora is visible at all three heights of the auroras can be made. 





tee. 
This recess appointment preserves the | 
bi-partisan character of the Commission. | 
| 





Shortly after his appointment had been 
announced, Representative Crisp called | 
at the White House to express to Presi-| 
dent Hoover his appreciation for the ap-| 
pointment. | 

Mr. Crisp said &fterwards he had assured | 
the President he would resign his seat} 


in the House within the next two weeks. | 


He explained the President desired that| 


he do so as soon as possible to maintain | 


the bi-partisan character of the Tariff 


Commission. | 
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Neutral Nations 
Submit Proposal 
In Chaco Dispute 


to| Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of the 
| General Motors Corporation, told Presi- 
|dent Hoover at the White House on Sept. 
|28, he said, that retail sales of automo- 
| biles of his company during August showed 





Auto Sales Rise, 
President Is Told 


|Alfred P. Sloan Asserts Gain | 
For His Company Con< 
tinued in September 


Commission Prepared 
Enter Territory Immedi- 
ately, Department of State 
Announces 


\“a slight acceleration” for the first time'| 
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seen Hi 


Into Expenditures Se ee 


e Attorneys General of Lake 
Of Postal Service sites: 


States to Consider Action on 
Sanitary Disposal Plants 
Working Furloughs Criti- 
° . A conference of the Attorneys General | 
cized by Letter Carriers |o¢ tne Laxes States has been arranged by 


© Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, of 
Before House Committee Ohio, to be held at Columbus on Sept. 29 


to consider steps to be taken relating to 

















The Commission of Neutrals is prepared | 
to enter the Chaco territory immediately | 
in order to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities between Paraguay and Bolivia, 
according to a telegram sent by the neu- 
trals to the two hostile governments 
Sept. 26. 

The telegram was sent in reply to a 
message from Paraguay saying that it was, 
ready to accept the terms of the neutrals, | 
under certain conditions. The two tele- 
grams, made public by the Department of | 
State Sept. 27, follow in full text: 

Translation of Note 


The following is an unofficial transla-| 
tion of a note dated Sept. 26, from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Paraguay 
to the Commission of Neutrals: | 

“Mr. President of the Commission of | 
Neutrals: Paraguay accepts the latest sug- 
gestion of Your Excellency with the fol- 
lowing bases: First, cessation of hostilities | 
on the date and at the hour set by both| 
parties with reasonable advance notice.) 
Second, immediate and simultaneous with- 
drawal ef both armies until the Chaco is 
entirely demilitarized, within the period} 
of two and three weeks, under supervision 
of the Neutrals and after agreement of 
parties. Third, reduction of the military 
effectives to the minimum required for | 
the internal security of each country, to} 
be determined and supervised by the Com- 
mission of Neutrals. Fourth, submission 
of the controversy to international justice. 

“Justo Pastor Benitez, Minister of For-| 
eign Relations.” 

Telegram of Paraguay | 

The following is an unofficial transla- | 
tion of a telegram sent to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Paraguay by the Com- 
mission of Neutrals: 

The Commission of Neutrals has learned 
with pleasure of the acceptance by Your 
Excellency of its latest suggestion relative 
to the sending of a mission of neutrals 
to the Chaco and the submission of the 
controversy to arbitration without reser- 
vations. | 

It notes, however, that in numbers two 
and three, points are presented as pre-| 
requisites for the termination of hostili-| 
ties which the Commission of Neutrals in| 
the Chaco will have to take under advise- 


| 





since the depression began. 


Mr. Sloan stated that retail sales were 
also sustained in the first part of Sep- 
tember which, he ‘added, was “very en- 
couraging.” 

He said that he could not explain the 
re 
less it was due to “the pick-up in business.” 
He said there was now a very much bet- 
ter psychological feeling in the business 
world. 

Mr. Sloan explained he had called to 
discuss general business conditions with 
the President. “I informed the President,” 
he said, “that in August we had a nice 
uplift in our end of the automobile busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Sloan was presented to the Presi- 
dent by Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


Farm Realty Taxes 
Rise 150 Per Cent in 
New England States 





Increase From 41 Cents to 
$1.02 Per Acre Noted by 
Agriculture Department 
For Period 1913-30 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


ever, the change relative to 1913 was twice 
as great in New England as in the North 
Central. 


| 
As a result, the total change from 1918 | 


to 1925 was about equal for the two re- 
gions, and the two indices approximately 
coincide from 1925 to 1930. In the esti- 
mates for the individual New England 


States, only six decreases, or an average | 


of one per State, appear between 1913 and 
1930. Unlike the North Central also, New 
England shows a slight increase in taxes 
per acre from 1929 to 1930. 

During the period 1913 to 1930 the val- 


ason for the increased retail sales un-| 


| 


On Postal Matters 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

{that the President had supported it be- 
cause of the five-day week principle, but 
that in so far as the substitute carriers 
were concerned it had resulted “in about 
five days without work each week.” 
Allmaris told the committee that in the 
Philadelphia district the substitute aver- 
aged from $11 to $13 per week, and that 
this amount was subjected to the pay re- 
duction of 8 1-3 per cent carried by the 
Economy Act, and an additional deduction 
of 3 per cent for retirement. 


Effect of Amendment 


| Mr. Mead said it was his understanding 
|that the so-called Tydings amendment 
|made the pay reduction inoperative when 
the salary was less than $1,000 a year, but 
Mr. Finnan replied the Comptroller Gen- 
eral had ruled otherwise. He said the 
Comptroller General had calculated the 
|average pay of the substitutes would be 
|about $1,500 a year, and consequently it 
was to be subjected to the reduction. 

The substitute carriers who appeared 
before the committee were agreed that a 
large number of the substitutes in every 
large city were without funds on which to 
leave while awaiting an opportunity to 
work. The testimony was that the post- 
masters were requiring the regular car- 
|riers to take a part of the furlough on full 
days off and the remainder in half days 
off. But, it was declared, that instead of 
allowing the substitutes to fill in on the 
half days, the routes were “doubled” and 
one or two regular carriers covered addi- 
tional terriiy. 

“It appears,” said Mr. Finnan in this 
;connection, “that the Congress authorized 
a rate increase to 3 cents for first-class 
| mail and reduced the service at the same 
: time.” 

Following is the full text of the resolu- 
|tion under which the Committee is mak- 
jing the inquiry: 

Resolved, that for the purpose of obtain- 
}ing information necessary as a basis for leg- 
jislation the Committee on the Post Office 
aud Post Roads, as a whole or by committee, 
is authorized to investigate (1) if the con- 
tracts entered into for carrying mail, whether 
|}by air service, railroad, or steamship, are 
excessive and to what extent they should be 


reduced; (2) if the 
|sites acquired for 





post-office buildings In 


‘the last 10 years are reasonable or exorbi-| 


ment in order best to perform its duty.| use of much of the farm land of New Eng-| tant and to ascertain the actual amounts paid 


In order that we may transmit to the 
Government of Bolivia the uncdndi- 
tional acceptance of the proposal of the 
Commission of Neutrals of the 22nd of 
this month, it would be much appreciated 
if Your Excellency would promptly 
state your acceptance in view of the pre-| 
ceding explanations. | 


Mission of Neutrals 


The mission of neutrals now accepted | 
by both parties is ready to start for the 
Checo, with the certainty that it can in-| 
sure the reconciliation of the combatants, | 
thus contributing to the final settlement 
of all the differences by means of arbi- 
tra‘:on. 

F-ancis White, President of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals; J. Varela, Minister | 
of Uruguay; Fabio Lozano, T., Minister, 
of Colombia; Jose T. Baron, Charge q’Af-| 
faires of Cuba; P. Herrera de Huerta, 
Charge d’Affaires of Mexico. | 
| 


Entry Rules Revised | 
For Alien Students 





| 


Restrictions on Employment | 


For Pay Are Tightened 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States temporarily for the sole purpose of 
study.” When the law became effective, 
there was little unemployment In the 
country and the Department was inclined | 
to be liberal in permitting foreign stu- 
dents to work for pay. 

Under present conditions, however, Sec- 
retary of Labor William N. Doak is try- 
ing to preserve all the work be can for 
American students. The new regulations 
wiH make no great difference in the vol- 
ume of employment open to students, and 
in answer to inquiries that reach the De- 
partment it is being stated that it is per- 
missible for alien students to work out 
part of their tuition or room and board, 
as long as they are not paid in money,| 
but they may not work week-ends in 
stores or other places of employment for 
pay. 

The Départment is not attempting to 
interfere in any way with the program) 
of schools which require students to do 
a certain amount of work. 

Since the student provision of the law 
became effective July 1, 1924, 13,645 stu- 
dents had come in under the clause and) 
7,492 had left the country up to last July! 
1. Thus there are around 6,000 alien stu-| 
dents in the United States. Probably,! 
however, only a small portion of these 
have been working for pay. | 








Rise in Exports to China 
Shown in Cotton Textiles | 


An apparent revival in American textile 
trade with China is revealed in figures | 
compiled oy the Commerce Department’s | 
Textile Division. During the first six | 
months of-the current year Chinese pur- 
chases of unbleached ounce duck from the | 
United States increased more than three- | 
fold as compared with the corresponding | 
period of 1931, rising from 73,000 square | 
yards to nearly 254,000 square yards. 

Exports of unbieached drills from the | 
United States to China rose from prac- | 
tically nothing in the first half of 1931) 
to 400,000 square yards in the present year. | 
Other textile items which showed notable | 
advances ir our export trade with China | 
in 1932 were pajema checks and colored | 
goods and prints.—(Department of Com- | 
merce.) 
' 


Permit for Radio Station 
In Puerto Rico Is Favored | 


land have been affected by a considerable 
urban influence. Though extreme cases 
have been eliminated by excluding cer- 
tain farm records with unusually high 


taxes, much of the influence undoubtedly | 


remains in the figures used here. Whether 
this affects the index as well as the ac- 
tual taxes per acre is uncertain. In either 
case, however, the estimates presented rep- 
resent the amounts and changes in taxes 
per acre actually paid by farmers, whether 
these taxes were levied on agricultural 
values or on potential industrial or urban 


Individual Increases 


Increase in tax per acre for individual 
States varied from 128 per cent in New 
Hampshire to 202 per cert in Connecticut. 
New Hampshire had next to the lowest 
actual taxes per acre in 1930, and Con- 
necticut had next to the highest. This 
similarity in rank for actual tax and in- 
crease does not hold for all the States. 

Massachusetts, with next to the smallest 
increase for the period, had the highest 
taxes of any New England State both in 
1913 and 1930. Vermont, standing third 
from the top in increase, had the lowest 
actual taxes in both years. 


From 1929 to 1930 farm real estate taxes | 


per acre fell about 2 per cent (of the 1929 
figure) in Massachusetts and 6 per cent 
‘in New Hampshire. In the other four 


| States there were increases, the largest 


being 7 per cent in Maine. In general, 
however, the trends of the six State series 
are remarkable for their similarity rather 
than their differences. 


Stand on Recognizing 


Of Salvador Is Stated 


Various Nations Ask Attitude of 
United States in Matter 


Various governments have asked the 
Department of State regarding its position 


jas to the recognition of the new Govern- 


ment of Salvador, it was stated orally 


| Sept. 27, at the Department of State. 
All of these have been informed of the} 
|Central American Treaties of 1923 by| 
which the Central American governments | 


undertake to prevent revolution by re- 
fusing recognition to revolutionary govern- 
ments. 
interested governments that it takes this 
position, it was explained. 

The Department also has been informed 
that various governments have had vari- 
ous relations with the Salvadorean Gov- 
ernment, which in some cases might be 
interpreted as recognition. The Spanish 
Government has signed a treaty with 
President Martinez, the Department has 
been informed, while the British Govern- 
ment has sent a new charge d'affaires. 

The position of the United States is that 
President Martinez can not be recognized 
since as former Minister of War he came 
into office following a revolution, it was 
stated. 


Complete Aviation Course 


Offered by British School 


Fifteen aircraft are owned by Hamble 
Flying School, at Southampton, England. 
Two Avro “Cadet” training planes were 
just added to the school equipment. The 


school, which has been in operation since) 
has trained students from} 


June, 1931, 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Finland, Gsgece, Siam and China, 
besides those from Great Britain. 

A complete course, requiring from 2 to 


3% years is offered for those who wish to| 


make aviation a career. Concurrent with 


|the flying training, ground instruction is 


Approval of the application for the con- | 
struction of a new radio station at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, was recommended to} 
the Federal Radio Commission in a re- 
port of the Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost, 
just made public. 

The application was made by Roberto 
Mendez, of San Juan, who requests an 


given in navigation, meteorology, airman- 
ship, theory of flight, signalling, rigging, 
construction and engineering. A system 
for teachin 
evolved through an arrangement of a 


roomy cabin with dual controls in tandem | 
and a complete range of flying instruments | 


on the dashboard. For purposes of in- 


The United States has informed | 


instrument flying has been| 


|for each site in excess of $10,000, and the 
names of those who have negotiated the 
purchases as well as the leases; (3) all con- 
tracts entered into for the construction of 
all post-office buildings wherever the _ cost 
of such buildings was in excess of $100,000 
and to secure the names of all contractors; 
| (4) to what extent collusive agreements have 
|} been sanctioned by the Treasury and Post 
| Office Department; (5) to what extent collu- 
| sive agreements, if existing, have affected 
|Government work from financial, architec- 
|} tural, and engineering standpoints; (6) prices 
|paid and contracts entered into for power, 
| light, and heat and, in addition thereto, esti- 
| mated cost for generating power, light, and 
heat 
and contemplated where plans have been 
drawn and where the cost of building is 
above $500,000; and (7) the first costs and 
|the operating costs for generating ower, 
light, and heat for all Government buildings. 

The Committee shall report the results of 
its investigations to the House with such 
recommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable. 

For such purposes the Committtee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned; 


|to hold such hearings, to employ such ex-| 


|perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
|other assistants; to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to take such 
testimony, to have such printing and binding 
done, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems necessary, not exceeding $10,000. 


Consultants Discuss 
School Finance Data 


Publication Plans Made 
Board at Meeting 

The Board of Consultants of the Na- 

tional Survey on School Finance have re- 


ceived the report on school finance at the 
Departinent of the Interior preliminary to 


by 


ment of the Interior announced in a 
statement made public Sept. 27. 

Members of the Board considered the 
projected publication and made sugges- 
tions during a meeting with Paul R. Mort, 
|the Associate Director, and Commissioner 
William John Cooper of the United States 
Office of Education under whose auspices 
the survey has been made. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Appraisal of the financing of education 
}in the 48 States of the Union was reporte@ 
|to the Board of Consultants of the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance which 
has been meeting in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior under the chair- 
manship of United States Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper. 

Members of the board of consultants 
who attended the meeting and made sug- 
gestions on the report preparatory to its 
publication this Fall were: L. F. Loree, 
president, Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
New York; Lotus D. Coffman, president, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
William G. Carr, director of research, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 





D. C.; Albert S. Cook, State superintendent ! 


of schools, Baltimore; N. R. Crozier, su- 
perintendent of schools, Dallas; Felix M. 
McWhirter, president, Peoples State Bank, 
Indianapolis; Fred W. Morrison, State tax 
commissioner, Raleigh, N. C.; Orville C. 
Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spokane; 
George D. Strayer, director of educational 
research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Paul R. Mort, direc- 
tor of the school of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 
and Commissioner William John Cooper. 

The report comparing State programs 
of support of education was presented by 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate director in 
charge of the survey. He also submitted 


another report summarizing needed re-| 


search in the field of school finance. It 
used as a manual of problems for inves- 
tigation by graduate students in educa- 
tion. 





Sales Tax and Import Levy 


Is Proposed in Netherlands 


Legislation proposed in The Netherlands 


would subject imports to a surtax of three 


assignment of 1,370 kilocycles frequency | struction the pupil sits in front with the tenths of the existing import duties and 


and 100 watts power, and unlimited time. 


instructor behind. The needles of all 


| establish a limited manufacturers’ surtax, 


The people of San Juan, the report stated,|instruments are so arranged that they|in order, it is understood, to increase Gov- 
are not receiving full time radio broad-| operate in accord with the movements of|ernment revenue, according to a cable- 
casting service and no objectionable in-| the controls but they can all be overridden | gram from Commercial Attache Jesse F. 
terference is expected to résult from the by the instructor—(Department of Com-' Van Wickel, The Hague.—(Department of 


operation of the proposed station. 





merce.) 


; Commerce.) 


Mr. | 


the performance by the Sanitary District 
of Chicago of the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The decree | 
ordered the construction of sanitary dis- | 
posal plants by 1938, for the purpose of 
{stopping diversion of water from Lake | 
| Michigan. 

Mr. Bettman stated that the decree is | 
not being carried out and that the purpose | 
|of the conference is to consider what steps | 
|shall be taken upon the convening of the | 
Supreme Court, on Oct. 3, to call the 





prices paid for land or} 


in buildings now under construction, 


its publication in the Fall, the Depart-| 


is expected that this latter study will be| 


court’s attention to the matter. 
| a 
| 


‘Supreme Court Asked 
To Review Dispute on 
Sodium Nitrite Tariff 


Norwegian Firm’s Petition 
Based on Question of 
Right to Inspect Data 
Given to Commission 


\ 
| 


For about nine years there has been| 
pending before the United States Tariff 
|Commission and various courts an issue 
arising under the flexible tariff law of | 


the United States, being a controversy over 
the rates of duty imposed upon sodium 
nitrite. 

The case is now presented to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on a 
petition of the Norwegian Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Company to have reviewed a decision 
lof the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, in which is involved 
the specific question “whether the peti- 
|tioner was entitled to inspect all of the 
|data submitted to the Tariff Commis- 
sion.” 

It appears that in October, 1922, the 
American Nitrogen Products Company 
|submitted to the Tariff Commission a re- 
quest for a report and recommendation to 
the President that the duty on sodium 
nitrite be increased 50 per cent, and set- 
ting forth that its plant was closed be- 
cause it -was unable to meet foreign com- 
petition. 

The American company agreed to a pub- 
lic disclosure of its costs of production, if 
the Norwegian company would furnish 
the cost data for its product. This offer 
was not accepted’ The Norwegian com- 
pany insists upon a right to examine all 
of the testimony and facts before the 
Tariff Commission upon which was based 
the decision of President Coolidge, in 
1924, increasing the rates on sodium ni- 
trite. 

The Department of Justice has filed a 
|brief in this case, in which is stated, 
among other things, that the question is 
one of general importance. 
| “While we do not believe this is a case 
| which falls within the rules of practice 
|of this court in granting writs of certi- 
|orari, we are not disposed to oppose the 
|granting of a writ if in the exercise of its 
| discretion the court deems the case worthy 
of review.” . 

There is also stated in the brief that 
“the Tariff Commission had interpreted 
its own rules at the outset of this investi- 
gation. It had shown that information 
as to costs of production was a trade 
| secret within the meaning of that term as 
|used by the Commission.”—(Department 
|of Justice.) 


| a 


‘New Branch alae 


Completed in Argentina 


A 325 mile branch railroad, the last 
link in a 600-mile route through sugar, 
wine and grape producing sections of the 
Argentine Republic, has been completed, 
the Pan American Union announced in a 
statement just made public. The con- 
struction of this branch, piercing a virgin 
region, had been delayed by a business 
depression and is expected to develop con- 
siderable new traffic. 

Ne . . 
Financial Operations 
| 


Of Utility Explained 


Activity of Binghamton Com- 
| pany Described at Inquiry 


The Federal Trade Commission was 
told at a hearing Sept. 27 in connection 
with its general inquiry into public utility 
|affairs that approximately half the growth 
of fixed capital of the Binghamton Light 
Heat and Power Company, now merged in 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company 
system, during the period 1902 to 1916 
was disallowed by the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York. 

The Commission also heard testimony 
|by L. E. Kiefhaber, another examiner, 
jrelative to the Binghamton Light, Heat 
jand Power Company, now merged with 
| the New York State Electric and Gas Cor- 
|poration, an Associated subsidiary. 

Mr. Kiefhaber testified that the Bing- 
hamton company was incorporated in 
1902 and took over all the property and 
rights of the Binghamton General Electric 
Company and the property of the Broome 
County Electric Company. The fixéd capi- 
tal of the company grew from $771,731 in 
1902 to $13,824,577 on Oct. 31, 1929, after 
which it was joined with the Associated 
system. 

The examiner testified that during the 
period from 1902 to the close of 1915 the 
company had practicaclly rebuilt its entire 
plant and the fixed capital had been in- 
creased to $1,515,992. The Public Service 
Commisison of New York, however, after 
an audit of the company’s books during 
this period, deducted $698,973 from the 
fixed capital. which brought the total 
amount at the beginning of 1916 in the 
fixed capital account to $817,019. 

The examiner testified that during the 
period from Jan. 1, 1924, to Oct. 31, 1929, 
ithe company paid in engineering and 
| management fees an aggregate of approx- 
l\smately $774,000. The bulk of these fees 
were paid to the Barstow Management As- 
sociation and the balance to the J. G. 
White Management Corporation. 

Associated Gas and Electric obtained 
control of the Binghamton company 
shortly before the merger with New York 
State Electric and Gas through acquisi- 
tion of the common stock, the examiner 
brought out. The company’s territory in- 
cludes New York State counties having | 
in their area 40 to 50 localities, he said. 


| 


Inquiry Is Begun |Conference Called Loans for Relief 


In Two Counties 
Are Announced 


Reconstruction Corporation 
Authorizes Advances to 
Georgia and Oregon for 
Emergency Needs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion (c) of the Emergency Relief and Con- | 


struction Act of 1932, with the under- 


| Standing that the County of Fulton, City 


of Atlanta and the State of Georgia will 
continue to make every possible effort to 
develop and maintain local responsibility. 

It is further understood that such sup- 
plemental relief funds as are expended for 


| relief, work will be used upon the basis of 


the following definition: 
wages or other compensation in cash or in 
kind, paid for work under the following 
conditions: (1) The recipients of work re- 


lief and the amounts given are both de- | 


termined upon the basis of actual need; 
(2) the funds for such relief are made 
available from those specifically appro- 
priated or contributed for relief purposes; 
(3) the funds are used for worth-while 
projects determined by the locality, which 
could not otherwise be undertaken at the 
time or in the immediate future. 


Coordinating Agency Formed 
In support of the Governor’s application 
it is stated that by city ordinance and by 


| action of the Fulton County Commission- 


ers a special relief committee has been 


| formed to coordinate all relief agencies, to 


obtain and supervise the disbursement of 
funds required, and to insure the most 


economical expenditure of available funds. | 


For the last five months of 1932 it is 
estimated the total needed for relief will 
be $935,000. To meet these needs it is esti- 
mated that $129,635 are available from city 
and county funds and approximately 
$154,625 from private sources. 

According to the supporting data, no 


local emergency action is contemplated or | 
can be taken before Dec. 31 to supplement | 


the funds now in sight for relief work and 


that the City of Atlanta and Fulton| 


County have exhausted their efforts to 
provide relief funds. Material reductions 
have been made in appropriations for city 
and county activities, but funds in sight 
from 1932 tax collections will barely bal- 
ance the revised budget. 

During the calendar year 1931 the aver- 
age number of families per month receiv- 
ing relief in the city and county was 6,383. 
During the first seven months of 1932 the 


| corresponding number was 7,592. It is esti- 
mated that for the last five months of this | 


year the average number will be 11,454. 


On application of the Governor of Ore- 
gon, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 
ration today made available $86,160 to meet | 


Work relief is | 


Face = 3 


a fa Federal Workers ’ 
p ENT'S DAY| 
Furloughed to Be 


At the Executive Offices 
Awarded Priority 








| 
| 


Sept. 27, 1932 


10:15 a. m.—Franklin W. Fort, Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Lorn Bank 
Board, called to discuss the progress of | 
the organization of the 12 district home | 


ee Saeee. |Civil Service Commission 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President . 
To Give Preference to 


met with the “abinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Employes Affected by Re- 


Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Mrs. Grace M. Poole, of 
Brockton, Mass., president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
called to assure the President of the 
organization’s “continued support of the 
United States Government.” 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with delegates to the conven- 
| tion ot Shepherds of Bethlehem. 

2:45 p. m.—Roy D. Chapin, Secretary 
of Commerce, called to present Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, who discussed general 
| business conditions. 

Reinainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retaria] staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


duction of Personnel 


The Civil Service has just announced 
that as a result of an Executive order 
|permitting the Commission to give pri- 
| Ority to Government employes who have 
been dropped or furloughed to effect econ- 
|omies in administration, it will promul- 
igate regulations to give priority to such 
| persons in filling vacancies, 
| The Executive order, issued by the White 
House, follows in full text: 
| “The Civil Service Commission may set 
up procedure and promulgate regulations 
under which employes with appropriate 
status who have been recently or who are 
about to be furloughed or dropped for re- 
duction of force without delinquency or 
misconduct may be afforded priority in 
| the filling of vacancies when in the opin- 
j}ion of the Commission the conditions of 
good administration warrant such pri- 
ority.” 

The Commission’s announcement rela- 
tive to the order follows in full text: 

Regulations will be promulgated as soon 
as possible by the “ivil Service Commis- 
sion to put into effect a practical priority 
for persons who are losing their posi- 
tions either through dismissal because of 


reduction of force, or through extended 
furlough. 
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|current emergency relief needs in the 
| County of Klamath until Dec. 31, 1932. 

These supplementary funds are made 
}available under Title I, section 1, subsec- 
tion (c) of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, with the under- 
standing that the Conuty of Klamath and 
the State of Oregon will make every pos- 
sible effort to develop and maintain local 
responsibility. 

it is likewise understood that such sup- 
plementary funds as are expended for 
work relief will be used on the basis of the 
following definition: Work relief is wages 
or other compensation in cash or in kind, 
paid for work under the following condi- 
tions: (1) The recipients of work relief | ST ee eee 
jand the amounts given are both deter-| fF, ‘ in: > 
{mined upon the basis of actual needs; (2) | Federal Finance Age ncy 


the funds for such relief are made avail- | Announces Appointment 
able from those specifically appropriated 


or contributed for relief purposes; (3) the} 
funds are used for worth-while projects 
| determined by the locality, which could not 
otherwise be undertaken at the time or in 
the immediate future. 
Relief Standard Inadequate 

| In support of the Governor's application, 
it is stated that the standard of relief in 
|Klamath County has been entirely inade- 
| quate, owing to the financial condition of 





The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion announced Sept. 27 the appointment 
|of C. L. Rigby, of Stanwood, Iowa, as a 
;member of the committee for the regional 
| agricultural credit corporation at Omaha, 
| Nebr., in place of Frank Warner, unable 
to serve. 








|of two railroads, with no large cities or 
j towns within 200 miles, in a country of 
|the county and the relief burden under | severe Winters and on the main line of 
| which it has labored. The total popula- north and south traffic for the Pacific 
tion of Kiamath County is 32,407, of whom | States, it has a large transient problem. 
22,236 are residents of Klamath Falls and| While approximately $31,000 were spent 
other incorporated towns of the county. | for relief during the calendar year 1931, 
The industrial population is chiefly de- |expenditures for the first seven months of 
pendent upon employment in the lumber | 1932 aggregated $78,917, of which $61,136 
industry, in which employment is sub- | came from State and local tax funds, $15,- 
stantially below normal with staggered | 986 from private contributions and $1,814 
time and low wages for the individuals |from the Red Cross. For the last five 
who have work. 

As Klamath Falls is the division point 


months of 1932, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately $98,000 will be needed. 
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: Abatement of Tax 
_ For Operation of 
Mills Held Void 


Court Enjoins Contract by 
Which Firm Was to Get 
Reduction If Plant Was 
Run at Certain Capacity 


Augusta, Me., Sept. 27. 

A city- and a private corporation may 
not enter into a valid contract whereby | 
the assessed value of the corporation’s 
property is made to depend upon the per- 
centage of production at which its mills 
are operated, according to a decision just 
handed down by John A. Morrill, active 
retired justice of the Maine Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court. 

Justice Morrill granted a permanent in- 
junction against execution of a contract 
made by the City of Lewiston; the Bates 
Mill, the Hill Mill and the Androscoggin 
Mill, all located in the City of Lewiston; 
and the Shawmut National Bank of Bos- 
ton, providing for certain abatements of | 
the taxes assessed against the mills, if | 
they were operated at certain percentage 
of capacity. The opinion follows in full 
text: 








Material Facts Undisputed 

Morri1t, A. R. J—This case was heard by 
me on Sept. 9, 1932, upon bill, answers, 
replications and proof, a demurrer being 
inserted in the joint answer of the City | 
of Lewiston, the members of the city 
council and tax collector. The material 
facts are not in dispute. 

It is beyond question that the bffect of 
the contract dated Aug. 2, 1932, which is 
subject of attack by the bill, is to grant 
an abatement of the taxes assessed by as- 
sessors of Lewiston upon the property of 
the mill corporations, parties defendant, 
for the year 1932, to become effective on 
or about Feb. 15, 1933. 

The contract specifically states that the 
mill corporations claim that their “real 
estate and personal property have been 
and are now over-valuated by the assessors 
of taxes of the City of Lewiston”; and 
it specifies that if the mill corporations, 
parties of the first part, “shall operate 
said textile mills during the period from 
Aug. 15, 1932, to Feb. 15, 1933, at an aver- 
age of 40 per cent of production as evi- 
denced by loom capacity or its equivalent 
of the three mills, considered as if they 
were one industrial unit, the party of the 
second part (the City of Lewiston) will, be- 
tween Feb. 15, and Feb. 28, 1933, abate the 
sum of forty-eight thousand five hundred 
dollars ($48,500); if sald average operation 
for said period shall be 50 per cent, the 
City of Lewiston agrees to abate the sum 
of seventy-two thousand seven hundred 
fifty dollars ($72,750); and if the said 
average operation for said period shall be 
60 per cent, the City of Lewiston agrees 
to abate “all of said sum of ninety-seven 
thousand dollars $97,000) taxes assessed 
for said tax year” (1932). 

It will be noticed that this scheme of 
abatement is not based upon the “just 
value” of the property taxed, but upon the 
future operation of the mills collectively 
during a period of six months to a greater 
or less percentage of aggragate loom capac- 
ity. It is suggested that the maximum 
amount of $97,000 was arrived at as ap- 
proximately the difference in the tax for 
1931 when computed upon the valuation 
for that year fixed by the assessors, and 
upon a valuation suggested by the repre- 
sentative of the mills, figured at 50 cents 
per spindle. But upon this supposed 
theory the proposed abatement of the 
taxes for 1932 is not based upon the “just 
value” of the property on April 1, 1932. 

In the joint answers of the City of 





Lewiston, the members of the city council | 
and the tax collector it is said: | 


“It was understood by the parties to the 
agreement that only the board of assessors 
could abate any part of the taxes; but 
the mayor and city council claim the right 
and authority to compromise threatened 
litigation, leaving to the assessors the de- 
termination of how much, if any, abate- 
ment shall be justiy made.” 

No similar statement appears in the 
other answers, and no claim of a com- 
promise is made therein. 

Abatement Absolutely Fixed 

The answer to such claim is that the 
contract contains no provision “leaving to 
the assessors the determination of how 
much, if any, abatement shall be justly 
made.” The amount of the abatement, if 
any, is absolutely fixed by the agreement, 
based upon the average production as evi- 
denced by loom capacity; and in each case 
the mill corporations promised, if the 
stated earned abatement did not amount 
to $97,000, to pay the balance of said sum, 
one-half or one-quarter as the case might 
be; and if the average operation of the 
mills during the period fixed in the agree- 
ment did not reach at least 40 per cent of 
the aggregate loom capacity, the mill cor- 
porations promised to pay the entire 
amount of $97,000; in each case according 


to the tenor of the notes, A, B and C, “in| 


full settlement of the balance due for 
taxes for the municipal year ending Feb. 
28, 1933.” 

If the terms of payment are met next 
February in accordance with the contract, 
the mill corporations can maintain no 
other proceedings for abatement of the 
taxes for 1932, and such was undoubtedly 
the intention of the parties. 

The counsel for the plaintiffs contends 
that this contract granting an abatement 
of the taxes of the mill corporations for 
the year 1932 was beyond the authority 
of the board of mayor and aldermen, con- 


stituting the city council, to make or to 


authorize. 


This contention of the plaintiffs must 
be sustained. The only tribunal author- 
ized to grant abatement of taxes are the 
boards of assessors and the appellate tri- 
Thorn- 
dike v. Camden, 82 Me. 39, 46. Frankfort 


bunal. R. S., c. 13, sec. 73-76. 


v, Lumber Co., 128 Me. 1, 5. 


The only remedy for over-valuation is 
by appeal, upon refusal of assessors to 


make proper abatement. 
_ Saco, 57 Me. 277, 280. 


Gilpatrick v 


As to the further contention of the City 
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University Athletics 
Ruled Free of Tax 


Federal Admissions Levy Held 
Not Applicable to Min- 
nesota Institution 








St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 27. 

The Federal admissions tax is not ap- 
plicable to payments made by persons for 
admission to athletic games and exhibi- 
tions of the University of Minnesota, the 
Attorney General of that State, Henry N. 
Benson, has advised. 

“However,” Mr. Benson said, “the act 
prescribes severe punishment for persons 
who wilfully fail to comply therewith, and 
there are substantial increases in the tax 
by way of penalty for failure to collect and 
remit. As a precaution and a protection 
to the University, we suggest that until 
such time as the question has been au- 
thoritatively settled by a court decision, 
that the University collect the tax on ad- 
missions and that some plan be put in op- 
eration for protecting the rights of patrons 
of University games to a refund in case it 
is held that the tax is not collectible on 
such admissions. 

“This is a practical matter which must 
be worked out by the University. Where 
season tickets are purchased or mail orders 
filled, it would not be difficult for a record 
to be made of the persons paying the 
tax. In the case of cash sales made at the 
ticket windows, or otherwise, it may be 
that you could have coupons printed in- 
dicating the amount of tax paid, and de- 
liver a coupon in the proper amount to 
the purchaser of a ticket for admission at 
the time of purchase. 
such tax could then secure a refund by 


presenting and surrendering this coupon | 


if it were eventually decided that the ad- 
mission was not taxable.” 





Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 27. 

According to information made available 
at the office of the Iowa Attorney Gen- 
eral, the athletic director of the State 
University of Iowa has decided to collect 
the Federal admissions tax on athletic 
contests. The Attorney General has stated 
that in his opinion the tax is void. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue will be 
asked to change its ruling in the matter, 
but until that is done the tax will be col- 
lected and segregated, to premit a refund, 
it was explained. 





Appeal Is Considered 


| 
| 


| Patent for Use of Mud-laden Fluid 
| To Control Oil and Gas Wells Upheld 


Any person paying | 


| 
| 
| 


Product Known as ‘Mudwate’ Held to Constitute Infringe- 
ment of Claims; Defenses of Anticipation and Public Use 
Overruled by Louisiana Federal Court 





Vv. 

SHREVEPORT CHEMICAL COMPANY ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. Louisiana. 
Equity No. 367. 

JoHN H. Bruninca, A. C. Pau and JAMEs | 
G. Patmer for plaintiff; Lyon & Lyon, 
Henry S. RIcHMOND, FreDericK S. LYON 
and Ben E. Coteman for defendants. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 22, 1932 


Dawkins, District Judge—This is a suit 
for direct and contributory infringement | 
of letters patent, No, 1575945, covering an; 
|improvement in the application of mud- | 


laden fluids to oil and gas wells, alleged 
to have been invented by one Ben K. 
Stroud, whose rights thereunder are now 
claimed by the plaintiff as assignee. 

The petition charges that the infringe-| 
|ment consists in the manufacture, sale and 
offering for sale mud bases and mud| 
jheaviers, and the combinations and in- 
gredients thereof, made according to and 
embodying the invention contained in said 
patent, particularly barium sulphate; that 
the product manufactured, sold and used 
by the d¢fendants, known as “Mudwate,” 
jis in all respects identical with and in-| 
|tended for;the same purpose as that cov- 
lered by said patent. The prayer is for 
an injunction, profits, damages and gen- 
eral equitable relief. 


| 


Allegations Reiterated 
In Amended Bill 


Defendants moved for separate trials 
and for bills of particulars. While these 
motions were pending, an amended bill 
was filed, wherein the allegations of the 
original petition were reiterated and it 
was further charged that the J. M. Supply 
Company was “one of the authorized dis- 
tributors and agents” for Mudwate, manu- 














petition. 
patent was invalid for the reason that 
the alleged improvement or invention was 
in public use for more than two years prior 


constitute invention, but was common| 
knowledge to those skilled in the prior| 
art; and finally, that while the applica-| 
tion for patent was pending, the applicant | 
therefor so limited and confined the) 
claims of his application under the re-| 
quirements of the Commissioner of Pat-| 
ents, that he cah not now be allowed a! 
construction broad enough to cover any 


_—s made, used or sold by defend-| 
ant. 


Defendants Admit Use 
Of ‘Mud’ by Drillers 





answer, in which all of the denials con-| 


ated. They admitted that the “mud base | 


ing the specific gravity of mud-laden| 


of boring and controlling oil and gas wells,” | 
but denied that they were used. or em-| 
ployed as described in said patent. 
Further, defendants averred that the! 
plaintiff was estopped by proceedings in 
the Patent Office, wherein Stroud, the 
alleged inventor, acquiesced in rulings and| 
objections of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, limiting the scope of said patent. 
That the claims of the patent were with-| 
out novelty and that the said patent was 


Shreveport, La.;ment or invention in the application of |it was anticipated by the use of iron oxide 
NATIONAL PIGMENT & CHEMICAL Company ;Mud-laden fluids to oil and gas wells,”|in the well known as Sandidge No. 1, on 
and otherwise denied the allegations of the| April 27, 1922, and the publication of 
They further averred that the | Technical Paper No. 1 in March, 1922? 


by Stockfisch Patent No. 279947? 


to the application for said patent; that|sole inventor of that which is disclosed 
the matter covered by the patent did not|and claimed by the patent? 


ject matter thereof was abandoned and 
dedicated to the public, or for the further | 
reason that it is the property of the State 
| of Louisiana? 


infringement been shown? 
volves two aspects: 


gas wells, comprising or including a base or 
mud-weighting material of high specific 
gravity”; and (2) that of an “art or proc-| 
ess of boring or controlling oil or gas| 


wells by the employment of such a base 
Later defendants filed a joint amended} or weighting material.” 


tained in the original answer were reiter-| follows: 


and mud heavier, and the components|/had been experienced in the control of 
and ingredients thereof, manufactured and|oil and gas wells, particularly in those 
sold by defendants, are actually used and|areas where the pressure was great and| 
employed by oil drillers and operators,|the formation of the earth was such that) 
vendees of defendants, their agents, dis-|the strata near the surface were porous. 
tributors and purchasers of mud-laden! Many wells have escaped control and gone 
fluids for oil or gas wells and for increas-| wild, some of them being ignited by fric- 
tion or otherwise, and creating craters or} 
fluids and for employment in the process| miniature volcanoes, particularly in the| 
Monroe gas field. 


Problem of Great Concern 
To the Oil Eraternity 


‘concern to the gas and oil fraternity, 
State Convervation Department and the 
Federal Government. 
(1921), 
Louisiana, after a survey in this. State by 
two experts from the Federal Bureau of 


Texas Enacts Act Altering 
Tax Remission Measure 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 27. | 

The Governor of Texas, Ross S. Sterling, 
has approved the bill (S. 44) remitting 
interest and penalties on delinquent ni 
valorem State taxes, if paid before Dec. 
31, 1932. The law corrects one passed) 
early in the same session, which, through | 
error, remitted interest and penalties on 
all forms of State taxes including fran-' 
chise and production levies. | 
Payments were made on franchise and| 
production taxes during the period that) 
they were exempt, resulting in a loss of! 
about $3,000 in interest and penalties, ac- 





| 


tary of State, Jane Y. McCallum, who ad-| 


ministers the franchise tax law, and) 
(3). Was the patent in suit anticipated) 7 inisters the production and gross receipts | 


tax. ] 


(4). Was Stroud the original, first and 








controlling of gas and oil wells, and in | 
(5). Is the patent void because the sub- 
for that purpose. | 


The application for the first patent, | 


1923, and the application for the second, 
(6). Even if the patent is valid, has any} 
were finally issued on the same date, to 
wit, March 9, 1926. | 

It should be borne in mind that it is 
only the latter patent as to which the) 


Plaintiff contends that its patent in- 
(1). “That of a mud-laden fluid for oil or 


by contribution, is made, and, as above| 
stated, plaintiff claims for it two phases, 
i. e., a mud-laden fluid, having a specific | 
gravity substantially in excess of that of} 
I find the facts to be substantially as|such as to permit it to be readily pumped, 
that will remain in suspension, not settle | 
out or become gas cut, will float the cut- 
tings to the surface and permit them to 
settle out in basins, that is slimy and 
serves as a lubricant for the bit, will not} 
erode the bore hole or casing, and because | 
of its slimy nature has wall building prop-| 
erties which seal up the sides of the well, 
preventing seepage of fluids or gas in the} 
process of drilling; and second, a process) 
for the introduction of this same mud-| 
laden fluid into the well in drilling opera-! 
tions, so as to accomplish the purposes 
for which it is intended. 

Barites is specifically claimed as an ele-| 
ment entering into the composition of this; 
mud-laden fluid and in the specifications | 
it is stated that it may easily be ground | 
to a fineness, permitting it to pass through 
an 800 mesh screen. It is also pointed} 
out that its white color permits the first 
appearance of oil to be readily discovered. 


Prior to the year 1921, much difficulty | 


This problem had for years given great 


About that time 
the Governor of the State of 


AvrTnonrzen StaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Boy scouts of America. 


cording to oral statements of the Secre- pgurger, wm. H. 


Comptroller George H. Sheppard, who ad-|capps, Claudius 
P. 


| Cunningham, Bessie M. 
which suggestions were made to the trade | Fleischer, Nathaniel S. 


Stroud No. 1575944, was filed on April 6, | Gillis, James M. The Paulists. 67 p. 


No. 1575945, was made Dec. 17, 1924. Both | Grenier, Hilda A. E. 
charge of infringement, both directly and| Hughes, Mrs. Mary V. The atte salem, 


clay-laden fluids, whose viscosity remains) Lewis, Isaac N. 


Herern, Bernd 
States Dairy 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Handbook for boys. 


650 p., illus. N. Y., Boy scouts of Amer- 
ica, 1932. 32-14672 
| Bradley, Herbert D. . . And after. 402 p. 
Lond., T. W. Laurie, 1931. 32-14692 


Growing up with our chil- 
dren; for parents of teen age young peo- 


ple. 73 p. N. Y., Assn. press, 1932. 
32-14673 
M. Indian legends and 
poems. 61 p. Dalton, Ga., . J. Sho- 
walter co., printers, 1932. 32-14915 


In the shadow of the 
Mosque of Omar. . Portland, Or., 
Printed by Metropolitan press, 1932. 
32-14685 
Training for boxers. 


(‘Ring” athletic library, book no. 2.) 105 
p., illus. N. Y., C. J. O’Brien printing co., 
1932 -14920 

N. Y.. 
Macmillan co., 1932. 32-14688 


Olympic games, old and 
new, by ... and L. Gidley. 63 p. Rivera, 
Calif., Printed by American — ie 


Henderson, Ralph B. Mediterranean civilisa- 


tion. 154 p., illus. Lond., W. Heinemann, 
1931. 32-14687 

by 
M. V. Hughes. 312 p., illus. nd., J. M. 
Dent & sons, 1932. 32-14633 


Kirkland, Edward C. History of Amer. eco- 
nomic life. (Crofts Amer. history series; 
D. R. Fox, gen. ed.) 767 p. N. Y., F. 8. 
Crafts & co., 1932. 32-26692 

1602—William Lewis—1671, of 

Stoke-by-Nayland, England, and some of his 

ancestors and descendants. 87 p., illus. 


Walpole, Mass., 1932. 32-14684 
Neill, Alexander S. The problem parent. 256 
p. Lond., H. Jenkins, 1932. 32-14675 
Powell, Peter. Good-bye games! The mod- 
ern degradation of sport, by... (New an- 
gle books, no. 2.) 73 p. Lond., Search pub. 
co., 1932 32-14923 


President’s conf. on home building and home 
ownership, Wash., D. C., 1931. Home finance 
and taxation; reports of coms. on finance, 
Fredk. H. Ecker, chairman; taxation, Thos. 
S. Adams, chairman; ed. by John M. Gries 
and James Ford. 278 p. Wash., D. C., Pres- 
ident’s conf. on home building and home 
ownership, 1932. 32-14674 

Schafer, Jos. The Wisconsin lead _ region. 
(Wis. Domesday book. General studies, vol. 
iii.) 341 p. Madison, State hist. soc. of 
Wis., 1932. 32-14916 

Tarbell, Ida M.. Owen D. Young, new type of 
industrial leader. 353 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1932. 32-26673 

Tax law and other general laws relating to 
taxation of state of New York, with amdmts. 


to end of _legisl. session of 1932, ed. by 
Ralph E. Rogers. 503 p. N. Y., Baker, 
Voorhis & co., 1932. 32-14676 


Tax law of state of New York, provisions of 
Tax law of state of New York relating to 


|dent of New Jersey. 


In Inheritance Tax Case | factured and sold by the other defendants 


Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 27.| particulars, plaintiff answered that 


held is payable by the Dorrance estate will| said Mudwate was as fellows: 


State’s brief. 


plained. The court’s verdict also awards| 200 mesh streen, 93.652 per cent. 
the State $3,000,000 in interest. The estate 


Responding to the motion for a bill of 
it 
Collection of the $18,000,000 inheritance| would rely upon all 21 claims of the 
tax which the State Supreme Court has|patent and that the composition < — 

arium 
probably not be made during this bien-|sulphate, 84.98 per cent; silica, 9.15 per 
nium, according to Deputy Attorney Gen-|cent; alumina, .65 per cent; iron-sesqui- 
eral, Herman Goldberg, who prepared the | oxide, 3.93 per cent; and that the physi- | 
Further litigation, with aj;cal analysis screen test was: On 100 mesh | 
possible appeal to the Supreme Court of} screen, .008 per cent; on 200 through 100 
the United States, is expected, it was ex-| mesh screen, 1.61 per cent, on 300 through 


Defendants answered separately, deny- | 
contends that Mr. Dorrance was a resi-|ing that Stroud was the first original in- 
|ventor of “any new and useful improve- 


further invalid because of anticipation by 
the German patents, Stockfisch No. 257682, 
issued Dec. 12, 1908, and No. 279947, is- 
sued Nov. 2, 1914. Defendants further al- 
leged invalidity because of prior use and 
Publication as follows: 


As an additional or separate defense, de- 
fendants allege that said alleged letters Pat- 
ent, No. 1575945, and each and every of the 
claims thereof, is and are invalid and void 
for the reason that mud bases and mud heav- 
iers, substantially the same, or the same in all 
material parts or functions, had been or were 
well known or in common use more than 
| two (2) years prior to said alleged applica- 
tion for said alleged letters patent and prior 
to the alleged invention by said Stroud; that 
in view of the art at the time of the al- 
leged invention thereof by said Stroud, the 
same did not involve invention, but ‘only 
| the mere skill and adaptation of the ordi- 


Mines, Bell and Catell, and upon their 
recommendation, employed the patentee 
in this suit, Ben K. Stroud, and placed 
him in charge of the Minerals Division of 
the Department of Conservation, for the 
express purpose of studying and working 
out, if possible, a solution of the matter. 
Up to that time the practice had been 
to use as a drilling fluid, water mixed with 
clay or mud produced at the well, but its 
weight or specific gravity was such that 
in the high pressure areas the gas could 
not be held back during drilling opera- 
tions and would cut through the drilling 
fluid, force its way to the surface or into 
the porous upper strata, with the results 
above mentioned. Stroud began a study 
of various elements, including lead, mer- 


The specifications further suggest the use 
|of iron oxide (Fe203) and an oxide of 
lead (PbO). 


local assessments, 1st eight articles thereof, 
and sections 205, 209-j, and 291-1, with 
amdmts. to end of legis. session of 1932. 
Prepared for state Tax comm. 
Y., Baker, Voorhis & co., 1932. 
Turner, Wm. R. 


p. le 
32-14677 
Old_ homes and families in 

Nottoway. 105 p. Blackstone, Va., Printed 

by Nottoway pub. co., 1932. 32-14918 
Woodward, Wm. &. Money for tomorrow. 315 

p. N. Y., Liveright, 1932. 32-26703 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Process of Mixing 


Substances Described 


The process consists in the mixing of} 
any one of these three substances with 
mud at the well in such proportions as 
may be found necessary, according to con- 
ditions to be dealt with, and applying it 
through the methods used in pumping} 
ordinary clay-laden fluids in controlling | 








7 U. S. Official Postal Guide—Sept., 1932, Fourth 
gas and oil wells. This patent is stated| Series, Vol. 12, No. 3, U. S. Post Office 
|on its face to be a continuation of the| Dept. Price, 50 cents a year. (Monthly 


supplements.) 
otices of Judgment Under the Insecticide 
Act—1226-1245, Food and Drug Administra- 


preceding one (1575944) issued to the same | y 
patentee. In the latter, the claims meén-| 





population— 


entitled to participate in congressional 


law was inadequate. 


respective districts in violation of such 
| into nine districts. 


| of substantially 100,000 more than was 
Other districts were given populations of 


other districts. 
The Act of 1911 was a valid exercise 


Hume v. Mahan, Sec. of State, etc.; D. 


PATENTS—Originality of invention— 


U. S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 


PATENTS—Applications—Continuing— 


Co. et al. 
PATENTS—Presumption from grant— 

tion; this will be accepted in absence 
experts or by those skilled in particular 
Shreveport Chemical Co. et al. 
PATENTS—Applications—Continuing— 
patentee, it is entitled to filing date of 


1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 


Defendants selling, for others to use 


‘| Co. et al. 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


STATES—Congressional districts—Validity of Redistricting Act—Equitable juris- 
diction to restrain enforcement—Validity of Act of Congress requiring ecuality of 


A Federal court in equity had jurisdiction of a suit by a legal voter in Kentucky 


the Kentucky Redistricting Act for noncomplianc2? with Act of Congress of 1911 
which requires the congressional districts to be contiguous and compact and to 
contain as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants. 
the right to vote is capable of being measured in money and is therefore a legal ' 
right did not deprive the court of its equitable jurisdiction since the remedy at 
Nor did the political character of the right affect the court's 
jurisdiction since equity may protect a political rignt from invasion. 

The Redistricting Act is void for gross inequality in population between the 


One district, comprising one county, was given a population 
of 355,350. Although the other counties could have been divided into eight districts 
with no greater difference in population between them than approximately 4,000 
inhabitants without violating the requirement that the districts be composed of 
compact and contiguous territory, one of such districts was assigned a population 


of such two districts. Differences in population of 65,000 and 112,000 existed between 


section 4 of article 1 of the United States Constitution to regulate the times, places 
and manner of holding elections for representatives. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


Shayes, having been sent to well to conduct experiments by Stroud, who already 
had made the invention, was merely instrumentality for carrying out experiments; 
invention was Stroud’s; Stroud’s correspondence with various manufacturers as to 
one element of invention was no more than consulting textbooks, etc.—National 
Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical Co. et al. 


Two patents were issued on same day on applications filed in 1923 and 1924; 
later application states it is continuation of former; earlier application mentions 
use of several chemicals together but later claims one only; later is continuation 
of earlier, since “and” in first case should be read “or,” especially since examiner 
| in Patent Office so ruled—National Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical 

(D. C., W. D. La.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 





Patent Office allowed patent to issue,, stating it was continuation of prior applica- 


(D. C., W. D. La.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 


If patent was correctly allowed as continuation of former application to same 


Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical Co. et al. 





PATENTS—Infringement—Contributing— 


identical with that covered by the patent in suit, prepared as taught by its specifica- 
tion and claims to be used under identical process and for same purpose, are con- 
tributory infringers, since special preparation of one ingredient is one essential, if 
not principal, element.—National Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical 
(D. C., W. D. La.) —7 U. S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 





of Lewiston, members of the city council 
and the tax collector, it must be consid- 
ered settled in this State that this court 
under its general equity powers, has ju- 
risdiction upon the bill of taxable inhabi- 
tants to grant preventiye relief against 
the misuse of corporate powers, such as 
are charged in this bill. Eaton v. Thayer, 
124 Me. 311, 314. Tuscan v. Smith, 130 
Me. 36, 43, 44. 

The city council undoubtedly acted with 
proper motives and in accordance with 
public interest as they saw it under the| 
circumstances confronting them, and the 
payment by the corporations on Sept. 1 
was a large factor in enabling the city 
to meet its maturing obligations; but the 
attempt to abate the taxes of the mill 
corporations was none the less a misuse 
of corporate power. The mills may still 
institute and prosecute proceedings for 
abatement in statutory course, if so ad-| 
vised. 

The demurrer is overruled; the bill is 
sustained, and a permanent injunction 
awarded. A decree in accordance with 
this opinion may be submitted. 


PATENTS—Abandonment— 


(D. C., W. D. La.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1390, 
Fact that inventor was employed by 


Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport 
U. S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 





4 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

Prior patent refers to another patent and both are construed together so as to 
distinguish invention from that of patent in suit; prior patent does not attempt 
to meet problem of patent in suit; patent in suit includes only well-known elements, 
but they are combined in novel manner, specially prepared, to perform new useful 
function and for entirely different purpose from prior patent; claims are therefore 
not anticipated—National Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical Co. 
et al. (D.C., W. D. La.)—7 U.S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 





elections to restrain the enforcement of 


The fact that 


act of Congress. The State was divided 


assigned to either of two other districts. 
approximately 80,000 and 114,000 in excess 


by Congress of the authority granted by 


C., E. D. Ky., No. 1143, Sept. 3, 1932. 


(D. C., W. D. La.)—7 


of proof by defendant to overcome it by 
art.—National Pigment & Chemical Co. v. 


original application.—National Pigment & 
(D. C., W. D. La.)—7 U. S. Daily, 


in well drilling, product in all essentials 


| parts thereof were well known. expedients in 


|F. P. Shayes, H. T. Lodge and C. F. 
| Forbes, and that, if valid, the said patent 


| tiff. 


nary mechanic skilled in the art; that each 
and all of the purposes, combinations and 


Said art, and the said alleged invention did 
not, in law or fact, require more than or- 
dinary skill of the mechanic in said art at 
said time. 


Charge Application 
Made Improperly 


Further, that the application for amend- 
ment of the alleged patent, filed by| 
Stroud on Dec. 17, 1924, was “improperly 
presented as a continuation * * * of the 
application filed on the 6th day of April, 
1923, and obtained on the 9th day of 
March, 1926,” and was, therefore, void; 
that the said Stroud surreptitiously and 
unjustly obtained said letters patent from 
the true inventors and discoverers thereof, 


belonged to the State of Louisiana, by 
whom the said Stroud was employed at 
the time for the express purpose of work-| 
ing out a solution of the difficulties which | 
the alleged patent was intended to meet, | 
all of which were well known to the plain- 


And finally, defendants further averred | 
as follows: 


For a further, additional or separate an- | 
swer to said amended bill of complaint, de- 
fendants aver that said letters patent, No. 
1575945, and each and every of the claims 
thereof, is and are invalid and void for the | 
reason that the said Ben K. Stroud did in 
the month of March, 1922, prepare and pub- 
lish “Technical Paper No. 1, Mud Laden Flu- | 
ids and Tables on Specific Gravities and Col- 
lapsing Pressures” as Supervisor, Mineral Di- 
vision of the Department of Conservation of 
the State of Louisiana; that by such publi- 
cation of said Technical Paper No. 1, ad- 
vising the public to use the same he was 
performing the duties of his office and the 
public immediately upon the publication of 
said bulletin began using the alleged in- 
vention and have continued without inter- 
ruption the use of said invention to the 
present time; that during all the time after 
the publication of said bulletin or technical 
| paper, and while in the employ of the State 
of Louisiana as Supervisor of the Mineral Di- 
vision of the Department of Conservation, the 
said Ben K. Stroud continued to advise the 
public to use the alleged invention and made 
no application to the United States Patent 
Office for a patent thereon; that no applica- 
|tion for letters patent was filed for said 
alleged invention until several months after 
the said Ben K. Stroud had left the employ 
of the State of Louisiana, and that upon ap- 
lication having been made by the said Ben 
. Stroud, he immediately transferred and as- 
signed the alleged invention and the appli- | 
eation for patent thereon, to the plaintiff | 
|herein. That by such acts of the said Ben| 
K. Stroud while in the empldéy of the State | 
of Louisiana, the said Ben K. Stroud dedi- 
cated and abandoned to the public the said 
alleged invention; that at the time of the| 
transfer and assignment of said alleged in- | 
vention to the plaintiff herein, said plaintiff | 
| herein had actual knowledge of such dedica- 
; tion and abandonment of said alleged inven- 
tion by the said Ben K. Stroud to the public. 


Summary of Issues 


Governing Case 

The issues have been narrowed by ad-| 
|missions and answers to interrogatories 
|under Equity Rule 58. They are substan- 


lows: 


| tially as stated by counsel for defendants | 
|in the “conclusion,” of their brief, as fol-| 





(1). 


Does the patent in the suit, under | sources for information. 


cury, cement and iron oxide. 


who first suggested the use of iron oxide. 
It is contended by defendants that Shayes, 


gestion of one Bowles. 


some of the latter element in Shreveport | 
and found that it mixed well with clay| 


crease viscosity as the specific gravity of | 
the fluid increased. 


Monroe field, about April 27, 1922. 


Fixed by Testimony 


tion the use of mercury, bariu sulphate, | 
; ; iron oxide and lead concentrate. | 
Shere is depute in the evidenes 0 So It is contended by defendants that the | 
original application for the earlier patent | 
discloses the use of iron oxide, barium 
sulphate, mercury and lead concentrate | 
as a compound, composed of all these ele- 
ments, and does not disclose the use of} 
either one separately. | 

It is true that in the specifications it | 
is stated that: “It is another prime object | 
of the invention to provide an improved | 
compound, consisting of iron oxide, barium 
sulphate, lead concentrate and mercury or, 
quicksilver, for effectively controlling the! 
flow of oil and gas wells in a well, etc.,” 
but as finally approved and allowed, it was! 
disclosed in claim No. _ of the first patent, | 
that mercury alone could be used as a| 
base of a mud-laden fluid, in claim No. 2, | 
mercury and lead concentrate were men-| 
tioned, and in claims 5, 6 and 7, iron oxide | 
is also separately named as a mud base. | 
Barites was not included specifically for} 
the reason that, as therein stated, it was 
claimed in the patent in suit, based upon | 
the application for the latter, although | 


an employe of the department under 
Stroud, first actually used it at the sug- 
Shayes was sent 
to Monroe, Louisiana, by Stroud to con-| 
duct experiments with various materials. 
Prior to this, however, Stroud had con- 
ducted experiments, stated, with mercury, 
lead and iron oxide, having purchased 





and water and had less tendency to in-| 


Its use was demonstrated successfully | 
in controlling Sandidge well No. 1 in > 
appears that iron oxide used in the lat-| 
ter instance was purchased in Monroe 
by Shayes, but I believe this was after} 
it had been suggested and experimented 
with by Stroud in Shreveport, and its 
qualities at least partially developed. 


Date of the Suggestion 


Of course, the recollections of men, 
after the long lapse of time involved in 
this case, are necessarily uncertain, but 
the time of the suggestion by Stroud of 
iron oxide and its use in controlling wells, 
I think, are rather definitely fixed by the 
testimony of an apparently disinterested 
witness, Gerald M. Ponton, who says that 
he discussed its use with Stroud prior to 
the obtaining of the permit for drilling of 
the well known as “Pine Woods No. 2,” 
which permit is dated Sept. 6, 1921, and 
the same was used in this well. 

I think it reasonably certain that this 
was before Shayes went to Monroe to con- 
duct his experiments at the direction of 
Stroud and during which visit he and 
Bowles claim that the latter first sug- 
gested the use of iron oxide. Such records 
are much more reliable than memory. My 
conclusion on this part of the case is, 
therefore, that the idea was Stroud’s, and 
Shayes’ was nothing more than the in- 
strumentality through which it was car- 
ried out in the experiments in the Monroe 
field, particularly Sandidge Well No. 1. 

During the early part of 1922 Stroud 
carried on correspondence, as supervisor 
of the Minerals Division of the Louisiana 
Department of Conservation, with various 
concerns, including George S. Mepham & 
Co., which finally resulted in the furnish- 
ing of barium sulphate or barites, ground 
to a fineness, such as would permit it to 
go through a 300-mesh screen. This is the 
chief substance which is used, both under 





Films for F 


Popularity of American 


| the patent of complainant and by the de- 


fendants in this case. 

I am convinced that Stroud was the 
first and true discoverer of the availability 
of this substance as a weighting material 
in drilling oil and gas wells. Such assist- 
ance as he may have received through 
this correspondence would, in my view, 
amount to nothing more than his having 
consulted text books or other well-known 


tion, U. S. Dept. Agri. Apply at Adminis- 
tration. Agr. 12-2226 
Retail Distribution, Food Chains, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.—Distribution No. R-70, Bur. 
Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. 31-28648 
Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of-Way 
4 yees—Pub. No. 211, Children’s Bur., 
U.S. pt. Labor. Price, 15 cents. L32-132 
Soil Survey (Reconnaissance) of St. Croix 
Island, Virgin Islands—Aug., 1932, Tech. Bull. 
No. 315, Bur. Chemistry and Soils, U. §. 
Dept. Agri. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 32-520 
Paitat for Priming Plaster Surfaces—Misc. Pub. 
No. 137, Bur. Standards, U. S. De 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 
Information Concerning the Orland Irriga- 


tion Project, California—Bur. Reclamation, 
U Dept. Interior. Apply at Bur. 
32-27087 


Wholesale Distribution, Washington, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.—Distribution No. W-117, Bur. 








Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 
cents. 32-26315 
“the subject” matter disclosed herein 


(Patent No. 1575944) 
claimed.” 

It might be that although all these in- 
gredients are named conjunctively in the 


original application for the first patent, 


is also broadly 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





CAMERA! ~~. 


Exporting Hollywood .. . 


armers s s ss 8 & 


Tue American moving picture 
industry has plenty of delicate problems abroad. 


films on one side, and 


rival foreign producers on the other, provide many 
a hard knot that has to be untied. 


The Topical Survey | 


tells what Government representatives 


here and abroad are doing to help solve 





Inventor in employ of State of Louisiana wrote technical papers and letters during 
experimentations to encourage use of his invention for purpose of determining its 
availability; this did not constitute abandonment when application for patent was 
later filed—National Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical Co. et al. 


Sept. 28, 1932. 





PATENTS—Title—Employer and employe—Defenses— 


State for express purpose of working out 


solution of matter involved in patent in suit did not prevent his obtaining patent; 
in any event State alone could complain, and not these defendants.—National 


Chemical Co. et al. (D. C., W. D. La.)—7 





PATENTS—Mud-laden fluids for gas wells, valid and infringed— 

1575945, Stroud, application of Mud-laden Fluids to Oil and Gas Wells, valid and 
infringed.—_National Pigment & Chemical Co. v. Shreveport Chemical Co. et al. 
(D. C., W. D. La.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1390, Sept. 28, 1932. 





the doctrine of Carbice Corporation of| He was the first to apply it successfully 
| America v. American Patents Development| to the controlling of gas and oil wells. In 
| Corporation, 283 U. S., 27, constitute an} March, 1922, there was published by the 
| attempt to monopolize ‘‘a well-known, un-| Department of Conservation of the State 
|patented article”? |a document entitled “Technical Paper No. 

(2). Must the patent be given an effec-|1,” of which Stroud was the author, 
|tive filing date as of Dec. 17, 1924, in-| wherein reference was made to the use of 
stead of April 6, 1923, with the result that| iron oxide and other substances for the 


hotel of artist'r 


beauty acclaimed on 
two continents. . . . Ris- 
ing at the ocean’s edge 
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and European Plan. & 
Let us help you plan a 
real recreation at a 
surprisingly low cost, a 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Insurance Evils 
Declared to Need 


Early Elimination 


Slowness With Which Re- 
forms Are Made Is As- 
tounding, New York Su- 
perintendent States 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 
27.—The slowness with which reforms are 
made in insurance “is astounding,” it was 
declared here today by George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, in an address be- 


fore the International Association of Cas- | 


ualty and Surety Underwriters and Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. 

Speaking on the subject of “Team Work 
in Government,” which he defined as a 


close working together between public! 
officials and those whom they represent, 


Mr. Van Schaick reviewed instances of 
progress made in 1932 in cooperative ac- 
tion. 
to iron out the dispute between marine, 
fire and casualty companies as to the ex- 
tent of marine underwriting powers, pro- 


Reference was made to the efforts | 








Need of Harmon izing : State Laws 
On Compensation Is Advocated 


Industrial Accident Commissioners Hear Dis-| 


cussion of Average Weekly Wage 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| trative bodies and courts of the United, the basis of 50 or 60 per cent of $4, $5, 
States and Canada, because their work-| or $6, the average weekly wage of the de- 
men’s compensation laws had been largely | cedent or injured worker, are inadequately 
patterned after those of England. How-| compensated in view of the fact that the 
ever, the United States and Canada can|compensation laws allow no other ad- 
not, with their 48 States and eight prov- | judication. 
inces, each with an independent legislative | It is possible that employers buying| 
| body, amalgamate local opinions into a na-| group insurance covering their pay rolls| 
{tional mind in the construction of their| were of this opinion and to meet such | 
; workmen's compensation laws, due prob-| exigencies supplemented their compensa- | 
ably to the diversified interests of their | tion coverage with the group insurance. | 
people. |Country-wide statistics available show| 
Due to the fact that, until within the| that in 85 per cent of all compensable | 
last. two years or so, employment in the; accidents of over one week’s duration, | 
| United States and Canada had been rea-| disability terminates within eight weeks 
sonably stable since the enactment of |from the accident; that 80 per cent of| 
their first workmen’s compensation laws, | Compensation payments are made in cases | 
problems growing out of part-time em- exceeding eight weeks’ duration, and one-| 
ployment and having to do with a basis|eighth of the compensation on these| 
for determining a fair average weekly|longer cases is paid for the first eight 
wage for compensation purposes were,| Weeks of disability. 


with a few exceptions, of little moment. | , 
Procedure Would Affect 


| But, with a-continuation of part-time em- 
ployment, and in some cases at a lower 3() Per Cent of Payments 
Under this procedure some 30 per cent | 





tion on man-hours of work as a measure 
of the exposure, and therefore premium 
rates per $100 of pay roll determine each 
annual premium. 

And as premium rates, therefore, are 
subject to the same requirement of stabil- 
ity that the principles of insurance require 
of the collected premium, the fallacy of 
paying the intermittent worker compensa- 
tion for temporary total disability based 


; upon full-time work while at the same time 


collecting premiums on pay rolls based on 
part-time employment is apparent. Pre- 
miums stable over long periods are neces- 
sary if the insured employer is to be re- 


of accident insurance. 


Fallacy of Method 
Held Apparent 


To have compensation insurance rates 
based upon full-time work and insurance 
premiums based on part-time employ- 
ment would serve little or no purpose in 
determining reasonable insurance rates for 
a future period in which economic con- 
ditions are a matter of conjecture. Rates | 
which fluctuate for conjectural reasons | 





jyears, but operating companies have by 
|no means been exempt,” Mr. Mathews 
said. 
ae writing up of fixed properties and 


must, in all human fallibility, be inaccu- | 


rate. Conjectural 
however, unnecessary, since another meth- 
od of rate calculation is available. 


This is a method used in Delaware, | the future value of the securities of such 
which solves the problem of computing) utilities open to question, he asserted. 


insurance rates are, | 


} 


reasonable rates with a minimum rate! 


fluctuation. 
that annual rate revisions based on a fixed 


In Delaware we have found) 


moving average of experience largely obvi- | 


ate the need of conjectural multipliers in 
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Inclusion of Utility Securities 
In State ‘Blue Sky’ Acts Urged 





Exemption Under Exist 
Be Unfair to 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


lieved of the responsiblity of establishing | foreign government bonds, securities of 
reserves against fluctuations in the cost} panks and even of many municipal issues 


;need to be considered in the light of ex- 


perience in present conditions. 

“Many of the most flagrant abuses of 
the high credit position have developed 
in the field of the holding companies, 
particularly those of recent creation or 
which have expanded rapidly in recent 


t 


i 
t 
“Through processes of merger and | i 
marketing of securities based on inflated 
values, many of the operating companies 
have been placed in a thoroughly unsound 
condition.” 

An increasing degree of competition 
with the electric and gas utilities makes 


“In recent years,” he said, “we have 
thought of utility securities as being rela- | 
tively stable, and to a considerable extent 
there has been a basis for that opinion 


may be affected in the future by such 
causes 


know them have been built largely during 


natural situation. 
and high prices brought about demands 
for utility service. 
cost of reproduction is largely to govern | 


had gone up to high levels, utility securi- 
ties may be seriously affected by that | 
| fact.” i 


not shift its responsibility in the control 
of securities, because when investors com- 
plain of losses on securities and the State 
Commission has disclaimed responsibility 
because the securities were exempt, the 
investor is “left with the feeling that the | zuela better coffee and cacao prices and 
State and its administrative departments 
have shirked a duty.” 


ment 


duction cost of insurance in the casualty | of an average weekly wage for compen- 
and surety fields and the improvement | sation purposes became a matter of serious 
in underwriting practices prevalent in the| controversy between certain groups of em- 
compulsory insurance field affecting taxi- | ployes and employers, particularly in 
cabs. | States and provinces whose laws are be-| 

Reforms Slow in Coming lieved by these contending forces to be 

“These are illustrations of progress,” he| ambiguous or flexibly constructed. 

continued. “On the other hand, the slow-| In my paper I shall consider but one 
ness with which reforms are made in in-| class of employes, those whose employ- | 
surance is astounding. You have in your| ment is continuous as far as their connec- | 
ranks many of the ablest minds of our tion with their employers goes, but in| 
day. You have problems that have been| other respects intermittent or part time, 
pressing for solution for years. Read some| other classes such as seasonal labor, etc., 
of the official reports of insurance gath- | being interested only to the extent that 
erings 10 and 15 years ago. If it were) 


jing out of intermittent employment we) based on the experience of 1928-1924; 1930/| tirely worthless. 
| would separate the short and long com- | 


in the issues which have been brought 


rate of pay, the basis for determination 
of the compensation payments would be| determining necessary rates for annual’ out, but utilities for the purposes of this 


affected by the scale of compensation | coverage. |discussion are not merely electric, gas, 
arising from intermittent employment.| For instance, the rates in the present | water, and telephone companies. They in- 
And if in the last percentage having tO| year are based on the experience of the|Clude electric railways, many of whose 
do with the scale of compensation aris-| five years 1929-1925; those of last year were | Securities have become almost if not en- 


rates on the experience of 1927-1923, etc.,| “They include some toll bridges whose 
pensible cases concerned therewith from} ysing in each instance the last five years| Value may be wiped out at any time by 
the fatal a. rT — —— | of which we have full record. | the construction of free bridges. They in- 
there would be left in the final adjust- : | Clude, in some instances, canal companies, 
ment only a few cases to be predicated | aa cian, os ote oe although most canal companies died many 
upon the minimum weekly wage artifi- known facts-—amendments to the com-| Years ago. They include some companies 
cially determined. | pénsation act, increase in the cost of medi- | Whose business is highly competitive and 
Such a plan would not, as I see it, con- , ers | subject to all the forces which act to give 





starting from modest beginnings it extends 
| further ang further into the field of busi- 
|ness. I do not propose to discuss the ques- 
tions of political theory involved in this| 
criticism, but in our own peculiar situation 
we must recognize that if the investing 
public becomes sufficiently 
blue sky regulation to feel any material 
effects of it, that public is not going to be 
contented merely with activity directed 
against fraud and such manifestations of 
unfairness as are the subject of present 
blue sky laws for limited groups of securi- 
ties only. 








INSURANCE SUPERVISION’ 








Trade Situation 
Abroad Reveals 
Varying Trends 


ing Laws Declared to 


Industrials 





Review of Developments in 
Foreign Nations Given in 
Reports Received by Com- 


“Furthermore, utility properties as we 
merce Department 


That was the 
Expanding prosperity 


he period of high prices. ailing 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
| activity in commodities produced from do- 
| mestic raw materials. Living costs are 
n vaiuation for rate purposes is to hold ox ee ee 6a ae 
rue in times of declining prices as it did | newed: construction in codamaa rices 
n cases which were contested when prices : : y P 
|but the situation remains better than in 
the early part of the year. 
Uncertainty in Ecuador 
Uncertainty continues in Ecuador with 
imports hampered by a delay in obtaining 
exchange; cacao deliveries continue to ex- 
ceed last year but coffee shipments have 
declined in value. Although no gain has 
|occurred in business turnover in Vene- 





If the doctrine that 


Mr. Mathews said that the State can 








firmer exchange have provided some en- 
couragement. Several hopeful elements 
have entered the Mexican situation, nota- 
bly the steadiness of exchange, improve- 
ment in collections, more active retail 
| trading and a satisfactory agricultural 
| outlook. 


A slight degree of hopefulness is ap- 
parent in Central America with customs 
collections better than at this time last 
| year in Salvador and trading in low-grade 
Guatemalan coffee brisk. Seasonal gains 
| are expected in Puerto Rico as a result of 
the coffee and grapefruit crops; collec- 
|tions are satisfactory and the general 
|feeling is fairly optimistic. Good coffee 
|crop prospects in the Dominican Republic 


“It is a frequent criticism of Govern- 
regulation,” he continued, “that 


conscious of 


not for the date attached you would think 


the rule used may 


problems be applied to their) ruse the issue with unemployment insur-|C@! attention, change in wage rates, and 


| : : | the diffe y io i he 
lance, as in my judgment does any law difference between the ratio in acci 


|industrials a relatively unfavorable posi- 


“It seems to me that the whole principle | 
' tion in securities markets. 


and Haiti with somewhat firmer prices 
constitute an element of strength, but 


them reports of current meetings. 


| dent experience of the larger and smaller 


of blue sky regulation will be repudiated | there is no prospect of real business im- 
| 


“Evolution is usually better than revo- 
lution. It is only so if evolution be ex- 
pedited. I said at Portland last year that 
the evils of the insurance business, which 
are many and widespread, could be tre- 


mendously reduced over night by the con- | 
certed action of the insurance companies | 
That statement, 


of the United States. 
still stands. Not only could they so re- 
duce them, but they should. 
Change by Economic Pressure , 
“On his return from a European trip 
a few days ago former District Attorney 


Jerome said that economic pressure is | 


the great reformer. He might well have 
added that economic pressure is also at 
times a ruthless destroyer. : : 

“If the institution of insurance is wise 
it will forthwith speed up the elimination 
of every wasteful practice and the cor- 
rection of every unjust operation. 

“The facilities of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York are hereby 
offered.” 


Changes Announced 
_ In Foreign Serivec 


Assignments Since Sept. 17 
Listed by State Department 





Changes in the Foreign Service of the | 


United States which have taken place 
since Sept. 17, 1932, have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State. The 
changes are as follows: 


illiam Karnes, of Chicago, It., American 
vice Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico, detailed 
to the Department of State for duty. 
Robert L. Smyth, of Berkeley, Calif., 
can Consul at Shanghai, China, assi 
sul at Nanking. 
in Carter Vincent, of Macon, Ga., Ameri- 
can Consul at aeakiog. Same. assigned Con- 
at Dairen, Manchuria. 
*UWilton K. Wells, of Bristow, Okla., now 
on duty in the Department of State, as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Ensenada, 
xico. 
eo avid Williamson, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Second Secretary of Embassy at Istanbul, Tur- 
key, designated Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Budapest, Hungary. 
Noncareer ‘ 3 
Jack D. Neal, of Marlin, Tex., American Vice 
Consul at Bluefields, Nicaragua, appointed 
Vice Consul at Mexico City for duty in the 
office of the District Accounting and Disburs- 
ing Office. 


Ameri- 
gated 





Adequacy of Awards 
In Various States 


It is the contention of those in the class 
with which I am dealing that the basis 
used in many of the States and Provinces | 
for determining an average weekly wage 
for compensation purposes does not, under 
the present industrial conditions, give ade- 
quate relief in case of disabling personal 
injury or death and is therefore discrim- 
inatory. They contend that the days on 
which, through no fault of their own, they 
worked part time or not at all, should not | 
be included in the statutory period of six | 
montns or one year (depending on the | 
practice of the individual State or Prov- 
ince) used in determining the average 
daily wage over such period of employ- 
ment. 

Taking, for instance, a State using the 
preceding six-month period for the calcu- 
lation of the employe’s earnings, it is their 
contention that if one of their number 
| who sustains a disabling personal injury 
|as result of a work accident had, during 
| the six months immediately prior to the 
|aecident and resultant personal injury, 
worked but 52 fui' days because of indus- 
trial conditions, only those 52 days should 
be used as the divisor in determining his 


time metal worker whose injury caused but 
a temporary total disability. Distinction 
|must be made between the purposes of 
| workmen’s compensation laws and those 
|of unemployment insurance. 

The first workmen’s compensation laws 
|of the United States and Canada, believed 


have been from time to time amended 
giving to the employe greater benefits with 
increased cost to the employer. With few 
exceptions these amendments have had 
the approval of both employer and con- 
sumer 
and economic value of this new humani- 
tarian legislation. 
ments can be made without dangerously 
undermining the structure upon which rest 
the fundamental principles and purposes 
of all workmen's compensation laws is 
problematical. 

These laws were intended to be a means 
of prompt relief by which a _ predeter- 
mined part of wages would be paid to 
the injured during disability, or for cer- 
|tain specific losses to which I have re- 
ferred, or to dependents in case of death, 
and no discrimination can be charged if 
for injuries of equal disability compensa- 
} ; 4 *S tion payments are based on the amount 
j average daily wage during the last six| or wages earned by the injured worker. 
|months of his employment, multiplying | 
the average daily wage so obtained by 5,} Effect of Hard Times 
514, or 6 days, according to the practice of | 
the State or Province in which they are Is Discussed 
employed. | 

Let us see how such a plan would work, 
using for illustration two metal workers 
employed in a State or Province that pays 
for temporary total disability 60 per cent 
of the injured worker's average weekly 
wage, taking into consideration the maxi- 
mum weekly rate of compensation fixed 
by the several acts of the United States 
and Canada. Let us suppose, further, that 
these men work side by side in a shop 
working 515 days per week at a rate of 50 
cents per hour, or $4 for a working day of 
|8 hours. There are, barring Sundays and 
legal holidays, approximately 139 working 
days in a period of six months, on the 
basis of 514 days per week. 

One of the two workers is fortunate 
enough to get full-time employment, earn- 
ing $22 per week or $556 during the six 
months immediately preceding the acci- 
| dent; the other one works but 2 full days, 
or 16 hours, per week over the same period, 


tion whether or not the authorities, in 
drafting legislation fixing the actual earn- 
ings as a controlling basis, gave adequate 


application of the law in times of severe 
depression and intermittent employment 
as to awards for severe injuries or death— 
awards which will run into future years 
during which the economic conditions 


crease in the cost of living. 

No prolonged period of intermittent em- 
ployment and industrial fluctuations, with 
attendant reduction in average weekly 
earnings due in part to reduction of wage 
scales and in part to working hours, has 
prior to the present period served to upset 
the balance between compensation cost and 
insurance rates, and these two items énter 
into every case of personal injury for com- 
pensation or medical cost or for both. 

If compensation costs are maintained 


or rule that supports cases like the part-| 


cause both recognized the moral | 


What further amend- |; 


The most that can be said is to ques- | 


consideration to the financial effect of the | 


should improve, with a corresponding in- | 


| industrial plants. Such a system is fair 
| to the employer and his insurance carrier, 
| enabling the latter promptly to meet its 
| Obligations to the injured workers and to 


| necessary purposes. 


| If I may, I would here like to digress | their position. The business of electric 
at the time to be liberal in construction, | 0% @ moment to say that Delaware main- utilities consists to a larger and larger 


tains its own rating and inspection bureau 
under the contro: and supervision of the 
Industrial Accident Board. Every rate 
that goes into the several classifications is 
based on Delaware experience and none 
other. We know the cost of each classi- 
fication, and the rates are predicated on 
' those known costs. 
surance companics know it is useless to 
propose an increase in a rate unless they 
are able to prove justification. 

Personally, I believe rates and admission 
of insurance companies should be under 


the personal control of industrial accident | 


boards and commissions, and that no one, 


either the State insurance commissioner | 
or an insurance company, should be per- | 


authority of the industrial accident board 
or commission, because of the latter's 
| known quantitative knowledge of the per- 
, plexing problems concerned therewith. 


Balance Disturbed 
|By Wage Reductions 


I Among the important factors at present 
disturbing the balance between compen- 
sation cost and insurance rates, in addi- 
tion to the one already discussed, is the 
uncertainty of the effect of wage reduc- 
tions upon compensation costs. I had 
hoped to have been able to give here some 
reasonably definite analysis with respect 
to this largely controlling element. Un- 
fortunately, illness made me late in start- 
ing my paper. 

I doubt, however, if I could give you 
very much more even had I been well, 
because outstanding actuaries I have con- 
sulted during the past month or two have 
talked only in generalities. They are, 
however, like ourselves, working. 

As I have said in another part of my 
paper, reduction in average weekly earn- 
ings is due in part to reduction of wage 
scales and in par: to reduction in working 
hours. Further observation would indi- 


cate that in States and Provinces where | 


the compensation rate is based upon the 
scale of wages the only rate effect of such 


|State Held Unable 
'To Shift Responsibility 


| set up adequate reserve and surplus for all | of 


Representatives of in- | 


mitted to change a single rate without the | 


“It is even qu2stionable how long some 
the types of ulilities, which today seem 
|sound beyond question, will maintain 


extent of supplying energy for industrial 
purposes and that energy is subject in an 
| increasing degree to competition with 
| other sources of power. In the gas busi- 
| ness, the tank-car gases, such as Butane, 
| have made inroads into industrial busi- 
ness which have been very serious in| 
many cases and no one can now tell to 
what extent the credit of gas companies 


made and found decided monetary losses 
as a result. 

The greatest factor in compensation 
costs, in my opinion, next to those due to! 
reduction in average weekly earnings, is, 
as disclosed in an informal conference 
Richmond last year, the excessive 
number of insurance companies writ- 
ing compensation instirante and _ the! 
damnable practice of some in _ dis- 
couraging the injured worker and con- 
testing claims. In one year, it was shown, 
107 appeals were carried to the Supreme 
Court of a single State, while In some 
States 65 per cent of the cases on the 
dockets of the higher courts were com- 
| pensation cases; in many of these cases 
the only questions involved were questions 
of facts which courts have held time and 
again they will not disturb. 


j at 


Premium Rates Paid 


Must Carry Expense 


The fact that 10 or 15 per cent of the 
insurance companies carry 75 to 80 per 
cent of the business does not obviate the 
fact that the premium rates paid must 
carry the aggregate expense, and in the| 
last analysis employes and employers pay | 
for the waste. Delaware has been un- 
usually fortunate in this respect. The | 
Delaware workmen's compensation law be- | 
came effective Jan. 1, 1918, an€@ appeals | 
to the appellate court for compensation | 
cases (the superior court) during the whole 
period have not exceeded a dozen in-| 
| stances. 

It is the policy of the industrial acci- | 
dent board that insurance companies must | 





Variations in Laws 
Of States Reviewed 


or that the pressure of public opinion will! provement. 
force its extension far beyond its present | 


Higher coffee prices have offered en- 
couragement to Trinidad; imports from 
the United States in August were the 
largest this year but in general the ex- 
{change situation still offers a handicap in 
| this trade. Conditions in Jamaica show 
;no material change despite better coffee, 
| pimento and cacao prices. 

The budget of the Netherlands for next 
year indicates an anticipated deficit de- 
spite proposed tax increases, the railway 
deficit constituting the principal difficulty. 
Nebraska, which exempts securities of pub-| P0lish imports and exports through July 
lic utility corporations or common carriers,|2@Ve declined heavily this year and the 
domestic and foreign, without reference to favorable balance is somewhat lower. State 
any substitute form of regulation. This| "ances continue unfavorable with the 
seems difficult to justify and its consti-| @ficit larger than last year. . 
tutionality may be questioned.” | Business interests in China are deriving 

Turning to a discussion of the question | encouragement from stronger stock and 
of whether the stock and bond laws or |0Md prices and good crops; reconstruc- 
the rate regulatory statutes of the several |!0n throughout South China continues 
States and provinces are the equivalent |'® Progress satisfactorily. Continued 
of the blue sky laws, Mr. Mathews said | Steadiness in the market for Philippine 
in part: Island crops has improved the business 

“Let us take first the stock and bond | tone slightly. The outlook in New Zealand 
laws. The first comparison is between the | is better than for 18 months past as the 
stock and bond laws and the purposes | 44iry season has opened with prospects of 
which they seek to accomplish and sound | 800d output and an upward trend in 
general corporation laws. | Prices; the outlook for imports from the 

“The stock and bond laws contain vari- | United States, however, is clouded by ad~ 
ous statements of the purposes for which | Verse exchange. 
utility corporations may issue securities. }=——————— 
They represent an unfortunate and illogi- | commissions. 


form.” 


Mr. Mathews reviewed the variations in 
State laws providing for the exemption of 
utility securities, pointing out that 38 
States have some form of exemption. 

“The broadest of these,” he said, “ap- 
pears to be, speaking now of securities of 
operating companies, that of the State oi 





One need only be conscious 


| cal effort to define the legitimate purposes | of the limited budgets available for car- 


of utility financing and when the better | rying out the duties of public service com- 
laws are reduced to their simplest terms/| missions to know that the form of control 
they mean practically that public utility| provided by the statutes is not and can- 
companies may issue securities for any|not be effectively exercised. The point 
proper corporate purpose—any purpose that I want to emphasize here is not re- 
whcih is reasonably necessary for the cori- Jated to the inadequacy of the administra- 
duct of the business of the corporation. tion of stock and bond laws but to the 

“Except where the State has set up | fact that the purpose of those laws, speak- 
some special form of regulation and re-|ing of them generally and recognizing 
striction, such as that provided by stock | some adaptations, is only to prevent ex- 
and bond laws, it is ordinarily within the | cessive capitalization. 


power of the directors or stockholders of | “gyen if that resul 
a corporation to determine for themselves |which in many eaters ae 


the value of property which they are alone is not j i 

purchasing and the amount of financing | jty a thane prema gt oe oe 
which they must do in connection with | any state except possibly in the State 
oh, purenens. = - within their power | which has authorized its creation. The 
0 determine what extensions of their | utility business is not free from the risks 
properties are necessary for their purposes. | that characterize industrial business. The 
;extent of the risks may be less, although 
; we could have a hard time convincing the 
{investors in many public service corpora- 


Company’s Judgment 
Subject to Review 


Admiral Sellers Appointed 
Battleship Divisions Head | 


earning $8 per week, or a total of $205. 
If both should sustain a temporary in- 
capacitating personal injury, the part- 


|time worker would, under the method} 


Secretary of the Navy Adams announced | 
Sept. 27, that Rear Admiral David F. 
Sellers, U. S. N., Commanding Battleship 
Division One, Battle Force, had~been or- 
dered to command the Battleship Divi- 
sions, Battle Force (flagship U. 8S. S. West 
Virginia), with the rank of Vice Admiral 
to succeed the late Vice Admiral Joel R. 
P. Pringle, U. S. N., who died at the Naval 
Hospital, San Diego, on Sept. 25. | he is paid weekly compensation at the rate 

The Secretary also annonuced that|o¢ §5 per cent in excess of his average 
Rear Admirl Frank H. Brumby, U. S. N., | weekly earnings. On this excess the insur- 
Commandant Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports-| ance carrier does not receive one penny 
mouth, Va., will relieve Admiral Sellers | in premiums. 
of command of Battleship Division One, 

Battle Force (flagship U. S. S. Texas) — | How the Problem 
\Could Be Solved 


(Department of the Navy.) 

It is the contention of employers affected 
| that any rule used by administrative bod- 
ies that fails to take into account, in com- 
puting the injured employe’s average 
weekly wage during the statutory period, 
the days he worked part time or not at all 
is destructive of sound economic principles 
and contrary to the intendments of all 
| workmen’s compensation laws; that how- 
| ever fortunate it may be for certain classes 
| of employes, the resultant increase in com- 
| pensation cost adds unfairly to the cost 
will be given goods shipped from foreign | of production that is not reflected in actual 
countries via China proper prior to the} hours of employment. It is, they hold, a 
above date, if duty is paid in China proper. | discrimination, especially against those in- 


advocated by the employes, be paid com- 
pensation at the same weekly rate as the 
one steadily employed, for both would un- 
| der that method be compensated at 60 per 
cent of $22, or at the rate of $13.20 per 
week, notwithstanding that the part-time 
employe’s actual average weekly wage was 
but $8 or 62 2/3 per cent less than that 
of the full-time employe. In other words, 





Manchuria Levies Duties 
On Products From China | 


Officials of the present administration in 
Manchuria, with effect from Sept. 25, 
will assess duties on products coming from 
China proper, including Chinese and for- 
eign goods, according to a radiogram from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Carl E. 
Christopherson, Mukden. Consideration 


Shipments to Manchuria via Japan or | dustries most seriously burdened by low} 


direct to Dairen will be subject only to) prices and lack of market for their prod- 
duty in Manchuria.—(Department of Com-! ucts to place upon them this additional 
merce.) | financial burden which, moreover, with 
|declining wholesale prices can not be 
| passed even in part to the consumer. 

_ Can it not reasonably be said that an 
impartial analytical examination of the 
principles involved in the arguments of 
these two contending forces discloses cer- 
| tain inequalities affecting both employers 
| and employes that call for some read- 
| justment of statute or procedure? This 
| apparent inequality ¢ould, in my opinion, 
|be equitably adjusted without a burden 
| to the employer if we would separate the 


Auto Rate Investigation 
Postponed in Virginia 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 27. 

The investigation of automobile liability 
and property damage ‘insurance rates in 
Virginia which was scheduled to start 
before the State Corporation Commission 
Sept. 26 has been continued until Nov. 21, 
at the request of attorneys for the com- 
panies, who explained that the companies 
desired at least a month more time to 
fill out questionnaires sent them by the 


Commission to obtain additional experi- 
ence data on the rate situation. 


of personal injury resulting in death or 
major losses such as a hand, arm, foot, 
leg, or eye, using for compensation pur- 
| poses in the latter cases a definite weekly 
;minimum commensurate with the funda- 
|mental principles of compensation laws, 
| in cases in which the average weekly wage 
;of the injured worker falls below, say, 
$10 or $12 per week. 

Certainly there is a noteworthy differ- 
ence in the monetary and social value be- 


Rumanian Oil Production 

During the first half of 1932 Rumania 
Produced 21,966,000 barrels of petroleum, 
compared with 23,806,566 barrels produced 
in the first six months of last year. At 
present 46 producing companies are op- | tween personal injuries that merely cause 
erating, compared with 60 companies in|a temporary total or partial disability 
1931, but considerably more than 85 per|and those that cause death or specific 
cent of the production is in the hands of | major losses. And so it would seem that 
10 companies—(Department of 
merce.) 


| long and short disability cases from cases | 


and pay rolls decrease, insurance rates | 
must be increased in order to produce pre- | 
miums commensurate with the cost. This 
is particularly true if compensation is | 
based upon full-time work artificially de- 
| termined, while the pay rolls for insurance 
premium purposes are based on part- 
time employment as in the case of the 
part-time metal worker hereinbefore re- | 
ferred to. 

To what extent such a system will affect 
employment and compensation cost, I can 
not say, due to factors heretofore of little 
moment. Nor can I tell you to what ex- 
tent the “average weekly wage,” under 
rulings made by industrial accident boards 
and commissions wherein the days the in- 
jured worker through no fault of his own 
| did not work during “he basic period used 
| for compensation purposes are included in 
the divisor, will affect compensation cost; it 
must, however, follow that the ratio will 
be relatively higher if the part-time worker 
is compensated on an artifically estab- 
lished full-time basis. 


Greater Costs Discourage 
Employment Spreading | 


And because of this relatively higher | 
compensation cost, I am reliably informed, | 
certain classes of industries have dis-| 
couraged or will discourage the plan of 
spreading available employment among | 
the greatest possible number of employes, | 
and will instead reduce their numbers to 
the lowest minimum full-time schedule. | 
Anything that would force employers in| 
times of depression to such a decision | 
would be most unfortunate for labor and | 
for society. All parties in interest—em- | 
ployes, employers, and the latter’s in- 
surance carriers—must therefore give 
friendy cooperation to the present prob-| 
lems or suffer the natural consequences 
resulting from the established laws of 
economics. 

We must maintain the essential features 
—stability of compensation insurance 
against compensation liability, and an| 
adequate reserve. The financial stability | 
of the insurer should at all times be rec- 
ognized as primary in importance, since 
compensation payments to permanently 
disabled workmen and dependent widows 
and children continue through a number | 
of future years. For this reason public 
supervision of compensation insurance is | 
a reognized function of State government | 
and, because this is so, governmental ' 
agencies in the exercise of their duties re- | 
lated thereto must see to it that the par-| 
ties in interest are equally dealt with. 
| Any ruling or law that gives unequal} 
advantages to a special group is discrim- | 
inatory and shouid be discouraged. As 


premiums must coincide with exposure, it | 


Com-| dependents and workers suffering death|is necessary as a matter of fact to use “no-lost-time accident” cases on his sys- 
or specific major losses compensated on| the pay roll rather than volume of produc- | tem where “no-lost-time” records had been | men’s compensation laws, profit by them. 


— 


|Makes Cost Higher 


| weekly 


| plan. 


|}some time after reading a paper on No- 


“They have the right to determine, 
within certain broad limits fixed by the 
general corporation laws, the types of se- 
curities which they shall issue and the 
proportion of their financing which will 
be represented by each type. They have 
the right to issue stock dividends for the 
purpose of distributing surplus and they 


|play fair and show efficiency. Failure of 
| the district managers, adjusters, and field | 
|men to carry out the board’s policy re- | 
suk in the board’s going officially to the | 
president or other executive heads of the 
offending subordinate. This, I am sure, 
| has had a most wholesome effect not only 
The precise effect of reduction in wage |in keeping down the compensation cost 
scales necessarily varies as to the average |in the State, but also in making the law 
weekly wage, as does correspondingly the | ie useful instrumentality it was intended | 
percentage rate of compensation. On ait should be. | = ic 7 ; 
country-wide basis it has been estimated | It was my intention at the beginning of | om =. sues aie - cones 
that the increase of compensation rates | this paper to incorporate in it excerpts 
for ——— necessary to — om | a _ ae compensation laws 
wage reduction, is approximately per |o ngland, and the principal industria! 
cent of the percentage decrease in wages. | States and Provinces of the United States 
The increase required for medical cost | and Canada with controlling decisions of 
would be in excess of that percentage re- | boards, commissions, and courts dealing 
duction by approximately 11 per cent; in| with the questions before us, but found 
other words, an average increase of both | time allotted me would not permit. Suf- 
indemnity and medical cost of two-thirds | fice it to say that a careful examination 
of the percentage reduction in wage scales.|of the workmen’s compensation acts of 
If, on the other hand, the weekly rate | England, the States of the United States, 
of compensation is based upon the —- ;and Provinces of Canada regarding the 
earnings instead of upon the computation of average weekly wage dis- 
hourly wage rate, another factor fS in-|closed widely different practices in dif- 
troduced into the problem which has the | ferent jurisdictions. 
effect of reducing the costs of compen- |! : 
sation rather than increasing them. In | Laws of All States 
Seber cattin ith Whe ceemmenting t- |e we eer 
duction in the number of accidents which |, Practically no two States or provincial 
has the effect of reducing the cost and | !4WS are exactly alike and, if they were, 
reducing rates and serves as an offset to|the practical application of wage com- 
whatever increase in rates may be due to| putations by the several industrial acci- 
ati ‘ a F dent boards, commissions, and _ courts| of securities. 
"Another factor affecting the rates and|Would undoubtedly vary to some degree.| 
costs is the lag between the wage under- | The question, whether in some States and Inadequacy of Control 
lying current pay rolls and the averaging | Provinces ye a time” can S000? | ap Many States 
of wages over preceding years as a basis of | of ped pp gp centage gg ag athe 
a eae a Presa — heuer |time” in many plants under present con- | tion based - pong money of security is- 
relative cost is experienced than after it | ditions is one that should be further in-| Sues means KO Gay oy Page Fypene yma 


becomes stabilized at a lower level. The 
effect of this will be experienced by every | 
State and province using the Delaware 


reduction in average weekly wages is due 
to that portion contributed by the reduc- 
tion in wage scales. 


Unstabilized Wage Level 


der that the books may reflect its value. 
“What the stock and bond laws gen- 


the company’s directors to review by the 
Commission. The Commission may fix 
the limit at which a utlity may purchase 
|property. It may say to the utility that 
not more than a given amount of securities 
to be issued at any time is reasonably 
necessary for the purpose of the corpora- 
tion. 

“In some cases the commissions may 


curities to one another. They may limit 
the extent to which utility properties 
may be written up by reappraisal and also 
the amount of securities which may be is- 


equivalent. The Commission is in a sense 
a board of review to pass upon and limit 
the actions of the directors but all for the 
purpose of preventing overcapitalization 
and in some cases maintaining a reason- 
| able proportion among the various classes 


obviously ruled out by the specific phrase-| portunity to overcapitalize is subject to 

ology of the individual act. | prevention or limitation by a regulatory 
The importance of harmonizing the | body. 

various acts is apparent when we con-| “I need not discuss at any length the 

: : sider that a careful analysis of industrial} inadequacy of the control of utility se- 

into the problem is that in times of de-| conditions as of June 1, indicated that|curity issues now exercised by many State 


pression the injured workman takes &@\que to certain  workmen’s compensa- 
gambler’s chance and sticks to the job mapeane ae 


tion acts, some e r 
unless the injury is so severe that he can me employers are finding it 


Another factor that, some hold, enters 









, a difficult without penalizing themselves to} 
not work; lost time therefore simply does spread employment and reduce the un- 
not occur, and for this reason there is a employment percentage. Fortunately, un- 
decrease in the number of short-time ac-| ger ag ruling of the industrial accident 
cidents—an offsetting element in deter-| board, this is not true in Delaware. These 
mining an increase in insurance rates. | Jaws were intended as measures of equity 
Personally, I doubt if this is tenable; cer- | and justice, and certainly if in a single 
tainly it could have nothing more than a | one of them is found a barrier to employ- 
temporary effect. I recall receiving a let-| ment, especially in times of distress, a re- 
ter from the general claims manager Of | vision of that law is desirable. 
one of our great western railroad systems, I grant you the present industrial con- 
ditions are daily improving, and indica- 
| tions are experiences of the past two or | 
‘three years will be a matter of memory.| 
| However, no man can say when there will 
be a repetition of the present problems, 
| so let us, as administrators of the work- 


Lost-Time Accidents at the Buffalo meet- 
ing, in which he told me that as a result 
of my paper he had caused an examina- 
tion to be made of a number of so-called 


and France 
Class. 


4 


may have their property reappraised in or- | 


|but merely to subject the judgment of | 


fix the proportion of various types of se-| 


sued as stock dividends or their practical | 


“In its essentials, therefore, the exemp- | 


| vestigated where such a possibility is not | Shall be exempt where the right and op- | 


anis 


Reduced rates from New York to England 


| tion securities on this point. 


‘Various Matters 


|\Free From Control 


| “What I have said so far with reference 
| to the stock and bond laws assumes that 
| they can be effective in preventing over- 
capitalization. Actually that is not the 
case. 

“In most of the stock and bond laws 
the issuance of short-term notes requires 
no authorization. Similarly the incurring 
of intercompany debts represented by open 
accounts is free from control. The result 
is that no matter how carefully the Com- 
mission may proceed in the field in which 
it may function to prevent overcapitaliza- 
tion or to maintain a reasonable ratio of 
stock to debt or to secure a fair degree of 
protection to preferred stock, all that ef- 
fort may be negatived by the incurring of 
| intercompany debts and in some cases and 
to some extent by issuance of short-term 
seoaeiee which are renewed from time to 
time. 

“Not only is the underlying purpose of 
laws controlling the issuance of utility 
securities quite different from that of blue 
sky legislation, so that stock and bond 
regulation is not in any sense an alterna- 
tive to or substitute for effective blue sky 
regulation, but the powers of the public 
| service commissions under stock and bond 
laws are extremely limited. 

“It is clearly the law that the cost of 
reproduction less depreciation, is one of 
the material factors which must guide a 
{commission in determining the value of 
|property for the purpose of rate fixing. 
As the cost of reproduction is a changing 
amount, as witness the decline in con- 
| struction costs for many classes of utility 
property in the past few years, and as 
the stock and bond laws permit the issu- 
ance of securities to obtain the capital 
necessary for capital expenditures, the use 
of cost of reproduction as a measure of 
value necessarily becomes inconsistent 
with a recognition of the amount of out- 
standing securities.” 
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Analysis of Contraction in Activity During 


1931 Presented in 
book, 1932’ 





; A years is analyzed by the Department 
merce Yearbook, 1932,” issued Sept. 27. 

Publication of a summary of the situat 
in the yearbook was begun in the issue 
follows: * 


+ 
Owing to the further contraction of the | 


metallurgical industries, in 1931 the out- 
put of coke“ was sharply curtailed. The 
total production for the year was 33,729,000 | 
-tons, as against 47,972,000 tons in 1930. | 


Prices of coke, likewise, continued down-| Douglas-fir doors, 
-ward during the year; the average price | stock, and hardwood flooring, while west- 


-of furnace coke was $2.43 a ton, or 5.1 per 
cent less than in the year preceding. 
On the surface, the statistical position 
. of the petroleum industry showed marked 
improvement over 1930, with greatly cur- 
tailed crude production and imports, with- | 
drawals from stocks, and an increase in) 
domestic consumption of gasoline. How- | 
ever, these favorable factors failed to out-| 
-weigh the effects of unrestricted develop- | 
ments in the flush field of east Texas or 
the severe decline in our foreign trade. 


Developments Reviewed 
In Petroleum Industry 


The production of crude petroleum in 
1931 amounted to 850,275,000 barrels, a 
decline of approximately 48,000,000 barrels 
from 1930. When it is considered that| 
. the 1931 total includes more than 100,000,- 
000 barrels of new production from the 
east Texas field, the net decline in output) 
may be considered as a distinct achieve- | 
ment in the practice of curtailing output 
‘to conform to demand. The production | 
~of crude petroleum outside the United | 

States showed a small gain in 1931, hence 

the proportion of the United States to the| 

world’s total fell from 63.7 per cent in 
“1930 to 62.1 per cent in 1931. 

; The quantity of crude oil processed in 
“the United States declined nearly 4 per| 
-cent in 1931, but the percentage yield) 
of gasoline showed a further increase and} 
:the total output of that commodity was | 
virtually the same as in 1929 and 1930. In| 
“spite of depressed conditions, the indicated 
-domestic demand for motor fuel increased 

2 per cent in 1931. This favorable de- 
«velopment was nullified by a decline in 

exports of motor fuel, so that the total 
«demand, 449,287,000 barrels, was approxi- 
“mately 11,000,000 barrels below that of 
-1920. 

A‘though stocks of motor fuel increased 
in 1931, those of most of the other re- 
fined products, as well as crude petroleum, 
decreased substantially. Total stocks of 
all oils on Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to 
621,984,000 barrels, compared with 666,- 
662,000 barrels on hand at the beginning 
of the year. 

The prices realized for crude oil and 
refined products in 1931 were materially 
lower than in 1930. The posted price in 
the east Texas field declined from $1 
per barrel the first of the year to $0.15 
per barrel in July, when production was 
near its peak; it rose to about $0.70 as 


as soon as it became evident that a cur-| 


tailment program was to be enacted. 
The low prices of 1931 had the beneficial 
feature of forcing the industry to operate 
more efficiently. Undoubtedly more thought 
was devoted to reducing costs in 1931 
than in any previous year. 


Total Construction 
Least in Recent Years 


Total construction in the United States 
in 1931 was much less than for any other 
recent year, according to the best data and 
estimates available. Contracts awarded 
in 27 States show that several important 
classes of construction were well under 
1921. However, one important class of 
construction (public buildings) was greater 
in 1931 than in any previous year. 

The value of contracts awarded in 37 
States, according to the records of the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation, was $3,092,850,000 
in 1931. An estimate of the work in the 11 
remaining States would raise the amount 
to $3.491,205,000. In addition to this 
amount, there were several billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of construction work repre- 
sented by other noncontract building, ship- 
building, and the repair, maintenance, and 
alteration work carried on in connection 
with public works, public utilities, and the 
various types of buildings. 

The total value of contracts awarded in 
37 States was 31.6 per cent under the total 
for 1930. This relative decline, however, 
in the total for the 37 States is not repre- 
sentative of all the individual territories 
in the area. Relatively heavy declines in 
construction values occurred in the Pitts- 
burgh, southern Michigan, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, and southeastern territories, 
while relatively unimportant declines oc- 
curred in the central Northwest, and up- 
state New York territories, and a substan- 
tial increase took place in the New Or-) 
leans territory. 

Wholesale prices of building materials) 
were lower on the average in 1931 than| 
they were during any other year since 
1916. There was an extension of the five- 
day-week movement in the building in- 
dustry during 1931, and various efforts) 
were made to stagger employment for the} 
purpose of spreading the available work 
among the greatest number of tradesmen. 
The mortgage market was quiet during 
the year. 


The market for building space during 
1931 was characterized by a severe depres- 
Available data on the vacancy sit- 
uation, however, indicated that there was 
no great oversupply of space at the end 
of the year, except in a few types of build- 


sion. 


ines in certain cities. 


Increased attention was given during the 
year to city planning and zoning, building | 
improvements of| 
buildings, and seasonal and cyclical sta- 


and plumbing codes, 
bilization of construction. 


Decrease in Output 


Of Lumber in 1930 


Census returns show that there was a 
29 per cent decrease in the production of 
lumber in 1930 as compared with 1929; re- 
turns, however, are not strictly compar- 
able due to the 1930 canvass being incom- 


figures. 


26,051,473,000 board feet of lumber, more 


than 65 per cent of the production was cut| machinery 50 per cent. 


by 579 mills, each cutting 10,000,000 feet 
or more. Production by these larger mills 
in 1930 decreased nearly 28 per cent from 
1929, this decrease accounting for 61 per 
cent of the total 1930 decrease in produc- 
tion. Domestic prices of both hardwoods 
and softwoods declined during 1931 under 
the 1930 levels. Water-borne shipments of 


Jumber from Oregon and Washington to 
the Atlantic coast decreased in 1931 nearly 


Developments in Field of Business 


| while those of the Lehigh 


. . FINANCE 


| 


| 


for Year Reviewed 


| 


‘Commerce Year- 


Just Issued 





RRIVAL of business and industrial activity at the lowest level in 1931 of recent 


of Commerce in Volume 1 of the “Com- 


ion in major economic lines as presented 
of Sept. 27. The summary continues as 


8 per cent under 1930, while those to Cali- 
fornia showed nearly a 28 per cent in- 
crease. 

Exports of lumber decreased 25 per cent 
by quantity, total export increases were in| 
furniture dimension 


ern red cedar dropped only 1 per cent. 
Lumber sales to China showed a 21 per} 
cent increase; to Japan an 8 per cent in- 
crease. Imports of sawn stocks and trop- 
ical logs fell off, but imported softwood 
logs, mostly from British Columbia, in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. | 


The production and use of stone, clay, 
and glass products in 1931 reflected the} 
generally depressed condition in the con- 
struction industry. There was, however, 
considerable variation in consumption by 
types of construction as well as by geo- 
graphic areas. 


The estimated production of Portland 
cement in 1931 was about 23 per cent less 
than that of 1930 and 29 per cent under 
the record year of 1928. The apparent | 
consumption of Portland cement in 1931 
was about 21 per cent less than the con-| 
sumption in 1930 and 29 per cent under 
the record year of 1928. The quantity im- 
ported decreased 53 per cent from 1930, 
while exports decreased 43 per cent as com- 
pared with the preceding year. Portland 
cement prices at the mills in the Chicago 
district declined 27 per cent from 1930 

Valley district 
fell 21 per cent. ‘ | 


Conditions Quiet | 
In Brick Industry | 

Conditions were quiet in the brick in-| 
dustry with prices in the last quarter 
reaching the lowest level in 11 years. Ex- 
ports of brick, tile, and earthenware, 


plumbing fixtures during 1931 decreased | 
51 per cent in value as compared with 
1930, while imports of brick and tile de-' 
creased 57 per cent during the same pe- 
| riod. 


|! The preduction of poiished plate glass 
decreased 18 per cent below 1930 and 42 
| per cent below 1929. Exports of window 
| glass, plate glass, and glass globes and 
| Shades for lighting fixtures fell off 13 per 
|cent in value from 1930, while the value 
of plate-glass imports decreased 11 per 
cent. The quantity of lime sold for build- 
}ing purposes was 19 per cent below 1930 
|and 59 per cent below the high year of 
| 1925. Imports of gypsum and gypsum 
| Products decreased 24 per cent, while ex- 
| ports of gypsum manufactures decreased 
| 54 per cent below 1930. New orders for 
| fabricated steel were 30 per cent under 
the corresponding figure for 1930 and only 
about half as great as the orders for the 
record year of 1929. Prices reached the 
lowest average since 1915. Exports of 
structural steel decreased 60 per cent in 
value while imports decreased 46 per cent. 
Lower levels in production, consumption, 
and foreign trade in iron and steel prod- 
ucts were reached in 1931 than in any 
other recent year. The tonnage of iron 
ore produced was 47 per cent less than it! 
was in 1930, that of pig iron 42 per cent | 
less, and steel ingots and castings 36 per 
cent less. Although the monthly out- 
put of crude steel, which reached its peak 
in March, was well maintained through 
May, sharp declines occurred after that 
month. 

Prices averaged somewhat lower as the 
year progressed, but were remarkably well | 
maintained in the face of decreasing pro- 
duction and demand. The December com- 
posite price for finished steel was only 3 
per cent below that of January, 1931, while 
the drop in pig-iron prices amounted to 
but 6.4 per cent during this same period. 
The volume of foreign trade, reacting to 
the world-wide reduction in demand, was 
sharply reduced—exports being approxi- 
mately 51 per cent and imports 22 per; 
cent below 1930 levels. 


Production of Copper 
By Refineries Shown 


The production of new copper by re- 
fineries during 1931 was 752,000 short tons, 
of which 523,000 tons were derived from do- 
mestic ore. The total output was 30 per 


cent less than that for 1930. Domestic 
consumption of new copper was 454,500 
tons, a decrease of 28 per cent from that 
of 1930 and an amount less than that for 
any year since 1922. The monthly aver- 


| 


| 


| 
! 


age price of copper held at approximately 
9.8 cents during the first three months of 
1931, but broke to 9.4 cents in April and 
steadily declined thereafter, until it avera- 
aged 6.6 cents in both November and De- 
cember. The first few months of 1932 have 
brought no recovery. Exports of copper— 
278,937 tons—declined nearly 26 per cent 
from 1930 and showed a decrease in value 
of 48 per cent. 
copper 
tons, a decline of 28 per cent from the 
figure for 1930. 


Imoprts of all forms of 
(metal content) totaled 292,946 


| The United States is distinguished for 
the invention, production, and operation of 
machinery, and produces about 57 per cent 


machinery. Although the census of 1929 
provides the latest complete data relating 
to the value of products of the machinery 
industries, it is apparent that the demand 
for machinery has fallen off considerably 
and in 1931 reached a very low ebb. Dur- 
ing the year, orders for machine tools and 
foundry equipment fell off sharply, reflect- 


New orders booked for electrical goods 


of the world’s total output of industrial | 


ing the low state of business in general. ; 


Canada Subsidizes 
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Ship Run to Orient 


| 
Dominion Government to Pay | 


$4,950 Monthly, Says 
Commerce Department 


A subsidy of $4,950 (Canadian) for each! 


sailing to the Orient has been granted| 


t 


by the Dominion Government, according to 


1 


Nelson P. Meeks, Vancouver, B. C., and 


| 


he British-Canadian Steamship Co., Ltd.,| 


ocal reports forwarded by Vice Consul 


made public by the Commerce Depart- | 
ment. 


| portation of British Columbia soft woods 


| to - Orient.—(Department of Com-/4As I see it, the time has come when we 
| merce. 


The contract between the Government 


The | 


| 





The subsidy is expected to stimulate ex- 
| 


Rulings in Rail Rate 


Complaints 


on Sept. 26 made public reports of the 
Commission in rate and finance cases 
which are summarized as follows: 








were about 31 per cent below those of 
1930, while the decline in production of 


plete and the omission of mills cutting | amounte 

under 50,000 feet a year from the 1930|\than those for any vy ‘ 
Although reports for 1930 were! com y year since 2006. 

received from 15,811 sawmills, which cut| mac 


seen implements was about 58 per 
cent. 


Machinery Exports 
Lowest Since 1924. 


Total exports of machinery in 1931 
d to $318,263,000 and were lower 
As 
pared with 1930, exports of industrial 
hinery decreased 37 per cent, electrical 
machinery 28 per cent, and agricultural 
Of significance in 
the industrial group has been the con- 
tinuous expansion in shipments of metal- 
working machinery, which in 1931 reached 
a record total ($40,000,000). Total im- 
ports of machinery are relatively small, 
amounting to $14,167,000 in 1931 as com- 
pared. with $28,094,000 in 1930. 


(Publication of the summary will be 
continued in the issue of Sept. 29.) 





And Finance Cases 


Filed Against 
Carriers’ Charges Also 


Made Public by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Grain: No, 24966.—Climax Roller Mills v. 
Louisville & Nashville Rairoad. Rate on 
grain and grain products, in caroads, from 
Louisville, Ky., to Shelbyville, Ky., shipped 
from points beyond Louisville, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Wheat: No. 24588.—Henderson Milling Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate 
and minimum weight on a carload of wheat 
from Dowagiac, Mich., to Baltimore, Md., 
for export, found inapplicable. Applicable 
rate and minimum weight found not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 


Junk: No, 24772.—Michigan Scrap Iron 
Company v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. Rate charged on two carloads of 
junk from Ironwood, Mich., to Duluth, 
Minn., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

Coal: No. 24801.—Mayfair Coal Company 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. Rates on bituminous coal from 
producing points in Pennsylvania, Marylana, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Indiana, and in Illinois, on interstate 
traffic, to coal yards in the Mayfair and 
Rogers Park districts of Chicago, Ill., found 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 
= directed to remove undue prej- 
udice. 


Benzol: I. & 8S. Docket No. 3735.—Emer- 
gency Charge on Benzol. Proposed emer- | 
gency charge on benzol, in carloads, from, 
to. and between points in Central Terri- 
tory found not justified. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled and proceedings dis- 
continued. 


F. D. No. 9094.—Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Company Abandonment. Certificate is- 
sued authorizing the Florida East Coast 
Railway Company, and the receivers thereof, 
to abandon a branch line of railroad in Du- 
val County, Fla. 


F. D. No. 9340.—Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company Abandonment. Certificate issued 
permitting (a) the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company to abandon part of a branch 
line of railroad in Los Angeles County, Calif., 
and (b) the Pacific Electric Railway Com- 
pany, lessee, to abandon operation thereof. 

F. D. No. 9547.—Chattahoochee Valley Rail- 
way Company Abandonment. Certificate is- 
sued permitting the Chattahoochee Valley 
Railway Company to abandon a part of its 
line of railroad in Chambers County, Ala. 


F. D. No. 9551.—Pere Marquette Railway 
Company Abandonment. Certificate issued 
permitting the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
any to abandon a branch line of railroad 
n Oceana County, Mich. 


F. D. No. 9552.—Pere Marquette Railway 
Company Abandonment. Certificate issued 
permitting the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany to abandon a branch line of railroad 
in Lapeer and Tuscola Counties, Mich. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission) 
on Sept. 26 made public complaints in| 


rate cases, which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Livestock: No. 25527.—Austin Lowery, 
Woodbine, Iowa, v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railroad. Against carload rates 
calves, stockers, from Bassett, Nebr., to 
Woodbine, Iowa. 

Petroleum: No. 25528.—Anderson Oil Co., 
Liberty, Mo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad. Against rates on petroleum 
and its products, in carloads, from Kan- 
= a ene, leaning and shipping 
oints to various aces in Missouri, 
“2 ine P = ig 

eats an acking House Products: le 
25529.—Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Pg 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 
Against rates on fresh meats and packing 
house preaucta between other points pref- 
erential to complainant's competitors. 

Meats and Packing House Products: No. 
25530.—Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 





|in the highways and by-ways and bid for 
| American sa 


| have cne law for the private group of gen- 


| figure out the exact position of any share 


on | 


For Corporate 





Suggestion Outlined Before National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners 





ROTECTION of investors through a program for improved regulation of cor- 
porations for corporate security issues was proposed Sept. 26 by A. A. Berle, 
| professor of corporation finance in Columbia University Law School, at a con- 
| vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, of the National Association of Securities Commissioners. 
Mr. Berle’s address, the full text of whicn was begun in the Assue of Sept. 27, 


continues in full text: 


> 
, ) Our corporation laws are so framed that |sight of my friend, Edwin Marshall, of 
and the shipping company is said to pro-| an issve, perfectly straight when put out,! Toledo, has an extremely good corporation 


vide for monthly sailings from British | can be converted into a mere fraud over-'law, permits a Delaware corporation to 
Columbia for a period of one year. 


‘company has two vessels of about 5,700| 
|gross tons which it is to place in this 
| service, the report states. 


night. 
If the system is to work at all, we not| 
only have to see that the security is| 
straight when sold, but that it stays | 
straight thereafter. 
How can we achieve these two results? 


must regretfully abandon the policy of | 


drawing up so-called “free” corporation 
laws. I still feel that there is a place 
for the corporation law which allows a 
group to do anything and everything they 
please, and to invent any kind of arrange- 
ment the English language will permit.| 
But I do not think that this‘ kind of) 
corporation ought to be allowed to go out | 
ngs. 
Suggests Division 


Of Corporation Laws 
The initial change, then, ought to be 
dividing our corporation laws so thaf we 


| 


tlemen, say 30 or 40 stockholders, who 


want tc have a private businss; and a sec- 
ond type of law for the corporation which 
is going to make a public bid for funds. ¢ 
This is the distinction made in England; | 
and it is perfectly sound. 

I think we are entitled to require certain | 
things of a corporation bidding for public | 
savings. First, its capital structure should | 
be simple. By this I mean that it should | 
not consist of a piled-up tangle of weasel | 
securities relating and interrelating so 
that nobody but an expert accountant can 


of stock in the picture. 

I can see a piace for the corporation 
with common stock only. I can see a 
place for the corporation’ with standard 
preferred stock on top of that. I can see} 
that that preferred stock might be either | 
cumulative or noncumulative, though the | 
latter is not a type which any investor in 
his right mind ought to buy. I can see, 
also, that a corporation may need first 
if of standard types, can be comprehended 
by an investor. 

I do not, however, believe that we ought | 
to go very much beyond this point. I) 
think the investment bankers probably 





a complex corporate structure makes it} 
extremely difficult to sell the security. 

Now, it is too much to expect that 48) 
States of the Union will amend their cor- 
poration laws in any such respect as that. 
Nevada, for exampie, which buys few se- | 
curities, but incorporates a good many 
companies, would have very little interest 
in limiting the freedom of action of her 
corporations, because by and large her 
business is not investing money but fur- 
nishing charters. 

Nevertheless, this result, or something 
very like it, can be obtained and in fact 
is likely to be attained in one or perhaps 
both of two ways. We are about getting 
to the point where there will be Federal 
legislation, and possibly even Federal in- 
corporation. It is not a pleasant thing to) 
contemplate; it ought never to have oc- | 
curred. But the combination of a certain | 
venality among the charter-mongering 
| States, with an irresponsibility in the 
financial districts, has brought us to this 
pass. 

State Authority Over 


Fairness of Securities 

A second method by which this can 
be brought about is the right in the vari- 
ous States, which means in substance you 
gentlemen, to protect investors by pass- 
ing upon the fairness of the financial 
scheme involved. 

Many Blue Sky laws do not, of course, 
give this discretion. But a good many 
do; and the discretion there «an be ap- 
plied so that the “trick security,” the 
tangled corporate pyramid, the triple su- 
perholding company whose ramifications 
nobody can work out, is not allowed to 
sell securities. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Against straight or mixed carload rates 
on fresh meats, and packing house products, 
lard. and substitutes, packing house tank- 
age, etc., from Tovrea to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco group points. 

Vegetables and Fruits: No. 25531.—Wayne 
Produce Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. v. Gulf 
Coast Lines. Against rate collected on 
shipment from Weslaco, Tex., to Fort Wayne. 
Reparation asked. 

Grain: No. 25532.—Cargill Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. Chicago & North 
Western Railroad. Alleges overcharges on 
certain shipments of corn, rye, oats or barley 
originating in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, etc. Reparation asked. 

Fruit: No. 25533.—Consolidated Fruit Co., 
Williamson, W. Va., v. New York Centrai 
Railroad, Asks neparesion account charges 
on shipment of 2 baskets of fruit from 
Wises. N. oi routing complaint. 

etroleum Road Oil (liquid asphalt): No. 
25534.—State of Idaho, x rel. EG. Gallet, 
State Auditor, v. Pacific & Idaho Northern 
Railway. Against rates charged on car- 
loads of liquid asphalt from Willbridge, 
Oreg., to Cambridge, Idaho. 





San Antonio Line Seeks 
To Build 8-mile Branch 


The Galveston, 
Antonio Railroad in Texas, in an applica- 
tion just made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asked authority to 
construct an eight-mile extension in 
Maverick County for freight and switch- 
ing service. 

The application (Finance Docket No. 
9642) says considerable quantities of veg- 
etables are about to be planted on ir- 
rigable land near the Rio Grande north- 
west of Eagle Pass, Tex., in what is called 
the Quemado Valley, with prospect of con- 
siderable tonnage from the valley to mar- 
kets. The Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonia is leased to the Texas and New 


Orleans Railroad, and is affiliated with: 
‘the Southern Pacific Railway. 





Santa Fe Asks Renewal 
Of Lease for Shore Line 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company in an application (I. C. 
C. Finance Docket No. 9644), made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, asked approval and authorization of 
its control, under lease, of the 20-mile Rio 
Grande, El Paso and Santa Fe Railroad. 
The applicant already controls the smaller 
}road through ownership of all the issued 
capital stock of the smaller carrier, ex- 
cept directors’ qualifying shares, and the 
application is for renewal of the present 
lease, which expires Dec. 31, next. 
point of interchange is the Texas-New 
| Mexico State line near La Tuna, Texas. 


Harrisburg and San| 


The 


A short while ago there would have 
been a tremendous outcry against this 
proposal by the various States. Even in- 
vestors would like to have their chance 
to buy any kind of security they like. 


ter tears because in 1928 and 1929 some- 
body did not stop them from buying 
Kreuger & Toll and Middlewest Utilities. 
The country at the moment is in a differ- 
}ent mood. 

Along with a simplified corporate struc- 


tinuous and supervised publicity of ac- 
‘counts. My friend, Professor Ripley, has 
advocated this for years; and a country 
which does not stay foolish all the time is 


fessor knew what he was talking about. 
The New York Stock Exchange is for it, 
in a somewhat modified sense; and I be- 
lieve that we shall have publicity of ac- 
counts and supervised accounts before 
|very long. It may surprise you to know 
that the United States is almost the 
only civilized country in which the books 


not open to inspection. 

Abroad, those same books are part of 
the legal mechanism of the company; 
and che State has jurisdiction over them. 
|/In England, there is an officer of the 
company separateiy elected by the stock- 
holders, whose business it is to maintain 
a running audit. 


Says Secrecy Policy Exists 


Solely in America 


Only in America can the corporation 
take the attitude that its stockholders 
ought not to know too much about its 
affairs; and at the same time insist on a 


in the stock exchange. 


ties commissions. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever occupies that field, it will 
probably be unnecessary for State com- 
missions to undertake the job of insisting 
on regular reports; but until that time I 
think the blue-sky commissions in the va- 
rious States can do a great deal. 

It is true that the blue-sky commission, 
say in Ohio, does not have jurisdiction 
over a Delaware corporation. But the Del- 
aware corporation has no particular busi- 
ness to come into Ohio and sell securi- 


shall make an agreement with the se- 
curities commission looking toward public- 
ity of accounts, properly audited. 





Yet those same investors today shed bit- | 


ture, there should also be regular, con-| 


at length realizing that the dear old pro-| 


and accounts of a business enterprise are | 





‘Improved Regulation Proposed \Federal Rulings 


Security Issues 


come in, it can require that the Delaware 
people offer to Ohio citizens at least as 
much protection as Ohio requires of its 
own home corporations. 

We have, I think, become a little flabby 
in handling State jurisdiction. There is 
no reason why a State which wants to 
run its affairs carefully should necessarily 
permit the evasion of its own well thought 
out requirements simply because a group 
of men get a charter somewhere else, re- | 
turning home to fiourish that charter be- 
fore the authorities of the State in which 
they expect to operate, or in which they 
expect to sell securities. 


Urges Repeal of Certain 
Exemptions in Law 


Third, we must, regretfully, repeal cer-| 
tain exemptions from the blue-sky legis- 
lation. Many, perhaps most blue-sky laws 
contain a clause by which securities listed | 
on the New York Stock Exchafge and| 
certain other exchanges, either are defi- 
nitely exempted, or may be exempted at 
the discretion of the Commission. 


There was good reason for doing this. | 
All the world knows that the New York) 
Stock Exchange especially has been a} 
pioneer in endeavoring to secure responsi- | 
bility from corporate managements. Yet 
I thinx even the stock exchange governors 
themseives would concede that the going 
had been pretty rough. 


Specifically, the worst losses we have in- 
curred have come from the stock ex- 
changes, though the Boston and Chicago 
exchanges have a considerably worse rec- 
ord than New York. 

Even New York, however, cheerfully 
listed the stocks and bonds of the Kreuger 
& Toil companies; and it has a couple of 
other incidents to its credit, making it 
clear that there is some distance to travel. 
One of the most enlightened presidents 
the New York Stock Exchange ever had, 
E. H. Simmons, speaking of just this sub- 
ject, in 1925, observed, “the typical Amer- 
ican procedure has been to allow fraudu- 
lent corporations and fraudulent securi- 
ties to be created wholesale, and then to} 
pursue frantically the individuals who sell | 
them to the public”; and in pursuance of | 





would welcome this; because even they | this view he, more than any other man, | granted modification of licens 
and their clients are getting to feel that | started the drive toward tightening the |‘ 


restrictions all along the line. 

It is no disgrace to a brave and far- 
seeing man, to note that the dance of the 
millions from 1926 to 1929 left the really 
essential remediai work of the stock ex- 
change far behind. No, we can not leave 
the protection of investors longer to the 
stock exchange committees. It means) 
more work; but one Insull incident is| 
enough for a lifetime. 





| 


Still Further Precautions 
Said to Be Necessary 


Everything discussed so far has been 
structural. We have been talking first 
about a simplifying corporation structure; 
and then about publicity of accounts; and 
just now, about subjecting all corpora- 
tions to the supervision of the Blue Sky 
Commissions, quite irrespective of their 
financial sponsorship. But you realize 
that these are oniy the externals of the 
problem. We have to go farther than 
that. 

Granted a reasonably simple corporate 
structure, with a clear set of accounts, and 
you have the foundation on which an in- 
| telligent policy of protecting the investor 
can be based. Presumably, in such case, 
he can look at the accounts and see what 


at his stock certificate or his corporate 


belongs to him. 

I do not go along with my friends who 
| insist that all you need do for the Ameri- 
;can investor is to give him information. 
| That is true as far as it goes. But when 
the information you give him relates to a 
legal situation which only a battery of 
Philadelphia lawyers can untangle, and 
| when the accounting and financial infor- 
mation you give him can only be unsnarled 
by a process of differential calculus, it is 
foolish to say that you are adequately pro- 
tecting him by information alone. 

I remember one famous case in which 
the information, God knows, was accurate 
enough. It was a favorite of the New 
York and Boston stock exchanges. It sold 
stock among other things on the basis of 
a statement of earnings showing some $12 
or $13 per share. At the bottom was a 
statement,, “This does not include earn- 
| ings of subsidiaries.” 

The fact was that the subsidiaries of | 
that corporation had been losing far more 
than the total income of the parent com- 
pany; and a consolidated earnings state- 
|ment would have shown them in the red. 
The information was diabolically ac- 
curate; but it was the kind of accuracy 


which leads you farther astray than a 
Straight lie. 


More Than Information 





| portable, 


|the company is doing; and he can look} 


charter, and know what share in its fate|N. J 





SHIPPING . . 


In Broadcasting 


Pleas Announced 


Decisions by Radio Commis- 
sion on Applications for 
Wireless Permits Also Are 


Made Public 


The Federal Radio Commission handed 
down the following decisions Sept.. 27: 


Applications granted: 

WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

KOCW, Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 








|asha, Okla., granted authority to remain silent 


pending action on application being sub- 
mitted to install new equipment. 

WLVA, Lynchburg Broadcasting Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va., granted authority to operate 
simultaneously with Station WBTM at Dan- 
ville, Va., every afternoon during world series. 

WBTM, Piedmont Broadcasting Corporation, 
Danville, Va., granted authority to operate 
simultaneously with WLVA at Lynchburg ev- 
ery afternoon during world series. 

WMBBD, F. R. Moler, Mt. Crab, Ohio, granted 
authority to remain silent for period of 45 
days pending filing of application for vol- 
untary assignment of license to the Soutn- 
ern Ohio Broadcasting Corporation and ar- 
rangement of the estate of Clarence J. Hayes, 
deceased. \ 

WGCM. Lake Superior Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Marquette, Mich., granted authority to 
resume operation Oct. 1 and to reduce hours 
of operation temporarily from 7:30 to 9:30 
a. m., 11:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., 4:30 to 7:30) 


p. m. daily; 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. Sunday, C. S.| 


T., to 11:30 a. m. to 1:15 p. m., 4:30 to 7:15 
p. m. daily; 9 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., C. S. T. 


+++ 


WESG, W. Neal Parker and Herbert H. 
Metcalfe, Glens Falls, N. Y., granted 60-day 
extension of special authority to suspend op- 
eration, which expired Sept. 15. 

KGU, Marion A. Mulrony and _ Advertiser 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., granted 
authority to operate 212 hours additional on 
nights of Oct. 1 and Nov. 8 in order to 
broadcast election returns. 5 

KUMA, Albert H. Schermann, Yuma, Ariz., 
granted special authorization to operate from 


|Commission suspended from Sept. 


. AVIATION 








Revision of Steel Rates 
Is Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order just entered in I. and & 
Docket No. 3808, the Interstate Commerce 
19, 
1932, until April 19, 1933, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Sup< 
plements Nos. 16 and 37 to Agent J. E. 
Johanson’s I. C. C. Nos. 2411 and 2148, 
respectively, and in certain other of his 
tariffs. 

The suspended schedules propose to re- 
vise the rates on iron and steel articles, 
in carloads, from the Pittsburgh district 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
and iron or steel pipe, in carloads, from 
the Youngstown, Ohio, group to South- 
western destinations via rail-water-rail 
routes, which were published in purported 
compliance with the Commission’s decision 
and orders in Ex Parte 102. 





State Aid to City Airports 
Held Unlawful in Mchigan 


Lansing, Mich., Sept. 27. 

The State of Michigan cannot legally 
contribute to the cost of maintaining 
municipal airports and the tax collected 
upon gasoline used in airplanes may be 
expended only upon airports and landing 


fields which are under complete control 
of the State, according to an opinion 
prepared by Paul W. Voorhies, Attorney 


|General, at the request of Major Floyd 


E. Evans, Director of the State Board 
of Aeronautics. 

The Attorney General also ruled that 
expenditures of State funds for mainte- 
nance and operation of Federally owned 
and privately operated air beacons would 
be unlawful. 








Pennsylvania Railroad 
Asks to Abandon Tracks 


The Pennsylvania, Ohio and Detroit 





9 p. m. to 12 midnight, M. S. T., Nov. 1 and 6. 

WACM, Aroostook Broadcasting Corporation, 
Presque Isle, Me., granted special authoriza- 
tion to operate from 2 to 3 p. m., E. 8. T., 
Sept. 28, and subsequent days on which wor.d 
series are played; also to operate from 7 
p. m. to 12 midnight, Nov. 8. 

WNAD, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., granted authority to operate from 1:45 
to 5 p. m., C. S. T., Oct. 22, Nov. 5 and Nov. 
19, provided Station KGGF remains silent. 

KGCX, First State Bank of Vida, Wolf 
Point, Mont., granted special authority to 
operate from 11:30 a. m. to 12 noon, MST., 
Sept. 28, 29 and 30, 1932. 

W1XAK, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., granted 
modification of general experimental license 
for additional frequencies of 23,100, 25,700, 26,- 
000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 60,000-400,000 and 


above. 
++ + 
WIP, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y.. 


| granted modification of license for additional | 


at Hicksville until 
ern 


frequency of 11,640 kc. 
Dec. 1 under same conditions as now gov 
its use at KDG. 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H 
e for additiona 
requency 19,470 ke. for use until Dec. 1, 1932. 

KHKQJ, Pan American Airways, Inc., NC- 
664-M, granted aviation license frequencies: 
333 ke. international air calling frequency to 
be used only beyond limits of U. S.; 500 kc. 
international calling and distress frequency 
1,708 ke., direction-finding; 2,870, 3,082.5, 5,692.5, 
8,220, 12,330, 16,440 ke. unlimited 5,405 day 
only, 12 w. 

W9XI, Chicago Federation of Labor, port- 
able and mobile, granted general experimental 
license, 60,000-100,000 kc., 30 w. 

W6XAP, Airfan Radio Corporation, Ltd., 
San Diego, Calif., granted general 
experimental license, 60,000-400,000 ke. 6 Ww 

W9XL, American Radio News Corporation, 
Tinley Park, Ill., granted renewal of special 
experimental license, frequencies 7,625, 7,640, 
9,230, 9,390, 10,090 kc., 500 w. 

KIET, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company, 
portable, for use on San Francisco Bay and 
Los Angeles Harbor, granted renewal of li- 


tion) 375 kce., 500 w. 

Harvard Seismograph Station, 
Museum, portable, granted extension of time 
to complete four geophysical stations. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., 7 planes, ‘““NC- 
153-H,” “154-H,” ‘“174-H,” ‘539-V," ‘9153,” 
9190," 9193," ‘490-H,” 9745," ‘155-H,” 
“780-E,” granted 90 day authority to operate 
radio equipment in 11 aircraft, seven of which 
have formerly been licensed. 

W4PGB, Alexander Blair, portable in Florida, 


gency purposes in case of disastrous storm in 
southern areas of Florida. 


W4LS, Alexander Blair, Red Hill, Fila., 
granted amateur station license. 
eg 


Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted renewal 
of broadcast licenses for the regular period: 
WOAX, Trenton, N. J.; WODA, 


‘WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., 


for auxiliary, on a temporary basis subject to 
such action as the Commission may take on 
licensee’s pending application for renewal. 

KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Ltd. San 
Francisco, Calif., granted temporary renewal 
of license, and designated application for 
hearing. 

KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 
granted temporary renewal of license, and 
designated nee Se SaaS 


Ratification of acts of commissioners: 
(Action taken Sept. 22) 

WFDA, Mackay Radio & Telegraph ~Co., 
aboard steamship “Lansing,” granted 60-day 
authority to operate station aboard steamship 
“Lansing,” pending receipt of formal applica- 
tion. 

KFZS, Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 
York, granted 60-day authority to operate 
transmitter aboard motor yacht “Mascotte,” 
200 w., frequency range 313 to 500 kc., pending 
receipt of formal application. 

* + @ 


(Action taken Sept. 23) 
| WKEB, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
|aboard vessel ‘‘Seatrain New York," granted 
temporary authority (60 days) to operate 


aboard vessel ‘“‘Seatrain New York,” frequency 
range 313 to 500 kce., 200 w., and 17,100 to 8,200 
ke., 100 w. 

KOLL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., New 


ate aboard vessel ‘“Devalle Ex Clavarack,” 
pending receipt of license. ; 

WHAS, Cousfer-Journal Co. and The Louis- 
ville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted 10-day 
extension to test equipment. 


quest to use 950 ke. with 250 w. both day and 
night from Sept. 24 to Nov. 10, inclusive. 





'Needed by Investor 


| You give accurate information to the 


stockholder of a Delware corporation when 





common stock subject to all the provisions 
of the charter and the Delaware law. But 
|neither he nor anyone else can tell what 
the implications of the Delaware law are; 
| and only high priced counsel can tell him 
with any definiteness about the charter: 
and only God Almightly can tell him 
‘whether the charter will stay that way or 
the Delaware law will stay that way, in the 
|mext six months. No, we need something 
| more than information. 
There are only two ways yet known of 
| protecting investors. One is flatly to pro- 


continuous public market for its shares|hibit certain kinds of corporate activity, | 9 


| trusting that you will catch in your net 


This is a job, I believe, for the securi- | of prohibition the dodges through which | 
investors’ savings are usually lost or: dis- | 


sipated. That is not a good way; because 
the business processes of today are com- 
| plex; conditions change overnight; honest 
| corporate managements not only want but 
, thrive under a wide freedom of action. 
The other method is to give your cor- 
| poration pretty wide latitude in what 
|does, within reasonable limits; and then 
| make your directors and officers personally 
| liable for any abuse of the machinery. In 
| Substance, you can say to people, “take 


1 


ties, except on terms; and one of thosejall the power you want; but you, indi- | 
terms can easily be that the corporation | vidually, are responsible for the use of the | 


power.” 
I think by a process of common law we 
are getting to this latter view; but 


And if Ohio, which, through the fore-: whether we are or net, it is pretiy clear | 


you tell him that he has one share of | 


KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., authority heretofore granted 
move transmitter from Independence, Mo., to 
Kansas City, Kans., suspended, and applica- 
|tion set for hearing. because of protest filed 
by WIBW. Topeka, Kans. 

KGW, Oregonian Publishing Co., Portland, 


that legislation will put us there before 
very long. ‘ : 
I therefore offer, as a fourth point in 
this program, legislation tending to place 
all directors under direct personal respon- 
sibility for corporate manipulations in 
which they are directly ar indirectly in- 
‘terested. In part this would be declaratory 
| of the common law; in part, it would carry 
| the liability one step forward; but it would 
|be salutary. 
And as a fifth and last proposal, I have 
radical suggestion to make. This is, that 
the enforcement of such liability on behalf 
of the stockholder be permitted to be ex- 
lercised by the Blue Sky; Commissions of 
| the various States in which the securities 
lare sold, where in the discretion of that 
Commission, that action seems necessary. 
In other words, I do not feel that a 
| single small stockholder runs a fair chance 
|when he is pitted against a corporation. 
|He has not the corporate treasury with 
|which to wage the battle; and they have 
‘the information. He can get together in 
la committee, of course; but you will gen- 
erally find that the stockholders’ commit- 
tee when it finally works itself into the 
|clearing, is composed of people whose in- 
|terest is more in protecting the board of 
\directors and the corporate management 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


cense to Oct. 1, 1933 (radio compass calibra-/| 


Geological | 


granted portable amateur license for emer-/| 


Peterson, | 


Wheeling, W. Va., granted renewal of license | 


Orleans, granted temporary authority to oper- | 


WIBX, WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y., denied re- ' 


to | 


Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, lessee, in an application (I. C. C, 


| Finance Docket No. 9643), just made pub< 
| lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis< 
| Sion, asked authority to abandon six miles 
| of track from Deffenbaugh to Lawton, 
| Ohio, on its Mill Run branch. No pase 
; Senger trains are operated on that branch 
|now and the line is paralleled by an im 
{proved public highway over which both 
|motor bus and truck service operates in 
| competition with the railroad. 


| 
‘Roads in Alabama Denied 


| Certain Lower Cotton Rates 
| 





Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 27%, 

‘The Public Service Commission has de< 

| nied a petition by the Atlantic Coast Line, 

Central of Georgia, and Seaboard Ain 
| Line railroads for authority to establis 

freight rates on uncompressed cotton a 

perimental period to end July lg 


jan ex 
| 1933. 





| a 

oork.. Samted youoent direct station KTARG 

Oo weeks from » 25, : 

midnight to 3 a. m. i a 
+ 

Set for hearing: . 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce 
Hot Springs ational Park, Ark., request# 
special authority to change frequency from, 
1,040 to 970 kc. during daytime only, an 
| to operate a maximum of eight hours durin: 
= poses aoe S a. m, C. S. T., to loca 
| Sunset on experimental basis; 

KRLD at night. — 

KRLD, KRLD Radio Corporation, Dallas, 
Tex., requests special authority to increaseg 
hours of operation experimentally, from shar. 
ing with KTHS to unlimited daytime, an 
sharing with KTHS at night. 


Miscellaneous: villies 

WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Broadcastin 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., denied authorit 
to ag simultaneously from 7 to 9 p. m 
aS T., each night during political cam 


| 
| KFBI, Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co., 
| Abilene, Kans., application for additiona 
time, heretofore set for hearing, was with 
| drawn at request of applicant, without prej< 


udice. 
+ + 

Amateur licenses: 

There were also granted 294 licenses fom 
| amateur stations, of which 217 are new, 42 re< 
newals, and 35 modifications. 

The Commission granted the following aps 
plications for renewal of broadcast pick-up 
station licenses: 

WIEI, WIER, WIEJ, WIEK, WIEL, WIEQ, 
| Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation. 

WIEZ, Chicago Federation of Labor. 

WJER, The Journal Company (The Milwaus# 
kee Journal). 

WIEF, Miami Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

WIEX, National Broadcasting Company, Inc 

WIEO, National Broadcasting Company, Inc, 

WIEW, National Broadcasting Company, Inc, 

WJEP, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu 
facturing Co. 

WHER, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac< 
| turing Co. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


+~+> + 

Broadcasting applications: 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., con< 
struction ‘permit to move transmitter locally. 

KGGM, New Mexico Broadcasting Co., Ale- 
buquerque, N. Mex., construction permit to 
| change transmitter to different part of same 
building and changes in equipment. 

KUJ, KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., modi< 
fication of license to change hours of op« 
eration from daytime to unlimited. 

The following applications were returned 
to the applicants: 

Joseph De Palma, Jeanette, Pa., construc 
tion permit for new station of 590 ke. (Vio= 
} lation of Rule 120.) 
| WPG, WPG Broadcasting Corporation, At< 
lantic City, N. J., modification of license fon 
additional specified hours of operation. (Rule 
43—-violation Rule 6.) 

H. D. and V. L. Carrington, doing business 
as Carrington Bros., Eagle Pass, ‘ex., cons 
struction permit for new station on 1,210 ke, 
(Violation Rule 6.) 

America’s Wage Earners Protective Confer« 
ence, by Matthew Woll, president; M. J, 
Flynn, executive secretary, Newark, N. J., cone 
struction permit for new station on 1,100 ke. 
(Violation Rule 6.) 


Y's 


NEW YORK STATE 


is Served 





| 











—by the New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation. The stability of this 
diversified area of agriculture and im- 

ortant industrial centers is reflected 
in unbroken growth of the Corpora- 
tion earnings. 


Net earnings before depreciation are 
3.54 times annual bond interest. 


The 444% First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
at present prices yield over 5%. 


| 


| 
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Patent on Fluid 
For Controlling 


Oil Wells Upheld 


Product Known as ‘Mudvate’ | 
Held by Federal Court to 
Constitute Infringement 
Of Claims ) 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

except the last, quicksilver, it would be 
apparent to one skilled in the art of well 
drilling and familiar with the purposes 
of each, that the word “and” should be 
read as having the meaning of “or,” or 
a disjunctive, as is sometimes the case in 
the construction of statutes and contracts. 

There is much force in the argument of 
counsel for the plaintiff that this would 
be true from the fact that each of the 
elements within itself is a compound, ex- 
cept mercury, which is a liquid, and if 








iron oxide and barites were combined, the| 


former being red and the latter white, it 
would serve to prevent the ready recogni- 
tion of oil in the drilling fluid, claimed to 
be possible by the use of barites. 

In any event, this issue involves in con- 
siderable measure, a question of fact, as to 
which the conclusion reached by the Ex- 
aminer, in the absence of clear error, cre- 
ates at least a prima facie case of validity 
of the patent, and casts the burden upon 
the defendants to overcome it by evidence 
of experts or those skilled in the particular 
art. No such evidence was offered by the 
defendants and I am, therefore, impressed 
that the ruling of the Patent Office on the 
point must stand. Western & Atlantic R. 
R. v. Henderson, at al, 279 U. S., 639; 
Butterworth v. Hoe, 112 U. S., 50; In Re 
Demarest, 38 Fed. (2nd) 895: 

If the patent in suit was correctly al- 
lowed, as a continuation of the former one 
to same patentee, (No. 1575944), then the 
plaintiff is entitled to the benefits of the 
filing date of the original application, 
April 6, 1923, when considering the alleged 
disclosures of Technical Paper No. 1, in 
March, 1922, and the control of Sandidge 
No. 1, April 27, 1922. This, I believe to be 
the case and hence it becomes unnecessary 
to consider either of these disclosures un- 
der the limitation period of two years. The 
former, however, will be referred to later 
when dealing with the claim of abandon- 
ment made by the defendants. 

Takes up Defense Argument 

I shall now take up the defense relied 
upon in the conclusion of defendants’ brief 
set forth above. 

Unlike Carbice Corporation of America v. 
American Patents Development Corpora- 
tion, 283 U. S., 27, commonly referred to 
in the briefs as the “Dry Ice Case,” the 
present plaintiff is not suing for sontribu- 
tory infringement based upon dealings by 
the defendants with the former’s licensees. 
The complaint is that the defendants are 
preparing and selling a product called 
“Mudwate,” which in all essentials is iden- 
tical with that covered by the patent in 
suit, including the use of barites, specially 
ground, and iron oxide, prepared as taught 
by its specifications and claims, to be used 
under the identical process and for the 
self-same purposes, and in addition 
thereto, are guilty of contributory in- 
fringement by its sale to others for use in 
the same way, all in violation of the rights 
of the patentee. 

The Dry Ice case turned mainly upon 
the point that the plaintiff, by contract 
or notice, had attempted to restrict the 
use of a substance or material in common 
use for years and unpatentable, towit, 
solid carbon dixoide, in connection with a 
patented package or carton (which was 
afterwards held invalid) in violation of 
statutory provisions. 

In other words, plaintiff in that case 
did not stand upon and confine itself to 
the protection afforded by the patent, but 
attempted to widen the scope of its mo- 
nopoly by contract or notice beyond that 
which is permitted by the patent laws (it 
charged nothing for the carton or package 
but sought to make its profit out of the 
sale of solid carbon dioxide). 

Finds No Analogy in Cases 

I find, therefore, no analogy between the 
two cases, but the present one is more 
nearly akin to that of Leeds & Catlin v. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., 213 U. S., 323 
and authorities therein cited. The barites 
in the present case is specially prepared by 
being ground to a fineness which gives it 
qualities permitting suspension, which 
added to its heavy weight, accomplishes 
the purpose intended, and at the same 
time produces, when mixed with clays at 
the well, a slimy product which acts as a 
lubricant and also serves to seal or close 
up the pores in the strata from which gas, 
water or other substances might flow into 
the bore hole, thereby permitting a new 
and useful improvement over the prior art 
in controlling gas and oil wells. 

It thereby becomes one of the essential, 
if not the principal element in the ac- 
complishment of the desired purpose, just 
as was the recorder disc in the talking 
machine case. 

Point No. 2, as to the alleged filing date 
of the application for the second patent, 
and the effect thereon of Technical Pa- 
per No 1, and the drilling of Sandidge 
Well No. 1 has already been covered. 

The third point is the claimed antici- 
pation of the Stockfisch Patent No. 279947. 
Although this patent is relied on, it refers 
to the previous one by the same patentee, 
No. 257682, wherein, according to my in- 
terpretation, the prime purpose was to 
line or coat “the inside of wells or bore 
holes with concrete, without previous en- 
casing or timbering, or by utilizing the 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Sept. 27 


New York, Sept. 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


























Austvia {(echilling) .....0..<ccerses 13.9770 
Belgium (belga) .......... 13.8586 
Bulgaria (lev) .......... -7233 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9593 
Denmark (krone) 17.921 


England (pound) ... 


Finland (markka) 900 
France (franc) ..... 3.9160 
Germany (reichsmark) . 23.7785 
Greece (drachma) ...... 6023 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4533 
oo  >FAP RS 5.12860 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.136 
Norway (krone) .... 17.4061 


Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 


Rumania (leu) 5 

Spain (peseta) ..... 8.1757 
Sweden (krona) ..... 17.7263 
Switzerland (franc) .. 19.2653 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1, 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 23.0937 
China (Shanghai tael) 30.1562 
China (Mexican dollar) 20.9375 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 20.6250 
India (rupee) ........ 26.1350 
Japan (yen) ........ 24.0625 
Singapore (dollar) .. 40.1251 
Canada (dollar) 90.4322 
Cuba (peso) 99.9175 
Mexico (peso) ....... 7 


Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile.(peso) ....... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 


;. | abandonment and dedication, and sec- 


7 ,Paper No. 1 and certain communications 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Statts Datty 





I 


noted in various sections of the country, 
the United States Employment Service. 


in the issues of Sept. 22, 23, 26 and 27.) 


Service follows in full text: 


South Carolina 


A slight upward trend in industrial ac | 
tivity and employment occurred during | 
August, most noticeable in the textile in- 
dustry. Plants manufacturing miscellane- 
ous cotton goods, tapestry, plush, hosiery, 
and rayon increased operating schedules 
and forces and approximately 8,000 addi- 
tional men and women were employed. 

Curtailed production and forces con- 
tinued in the rock quarries, brickyards, 
lumber mills, paper establishments, iron 
foundries, machine shops, fertilizer, and 
woodworking plants, affecting a large 


é 








column of liquid of high specific weight 
which fills the well” after it had been 
sunk. 

I think this 1s indicated in the second | 
paragraph of the specifications of the first | 
Stockfisch paten‘, wherein it is stated | 
that the usual drilling fluid “is replaced | 
by a pressure fluid, which contains solid | 
| particles adapted to form concrete so as 
to produce, after lowering the shell, in con- 
junction with the cement fed subsequently 
in a special way, a coating of concrete for 
the well.” 

On the other nand, the later patent, No. 
279947, relied on as anticipation, seems to 
embrace an application of the same ma- | 
terials to a like purpose in the process of 
drilling wells, as will be seen from the 
first paragraph, where it is stated: “The 
same pressure fluid (described in the first 
patent). however, may advantageously be 
used even during the very operation of 
sinking the shaft or the well, respectively, 
particularly in those locations where | 
quicksand and other strata are encoun- 
tered which harbor the danger of cave- 
ins.” 

But in each instance the apparent prime 
object is to seal or strengthen the walls 
of the shaft or bore hole to prevent cave- 
ins and the floating off of debris by the 
same fluid is only incidental to its return 
to the surface for the further introduc- 
tion of concrete forming particles. The 
added weight and pressure produced by | 
this concrete-forming material was to} 
force it into the soft spots in the bore 
holes for wall-building purposes alone, 
|whereas in the plaintiff's patent, the 
prime purpose was to control the high 
pressure of gas (in particular) and other | 
substances having a tendency to force | 
themselves to the surface through the | 
column of ordinary drilling fluid, with the 
consequences mentioned earlier in this 
opinion 

Stockfisch maintains his concrete-form- 
ing materials in suspension by agitation 
and utilizes their weight to force the com- 
position into the soft formation, while 
Stroui grinds his barites to a fineness 
which produces a paste-like substance of 
high gravity, but which from its physical 
properties, is maintained in suspension 
and serves as a weighting material to hold 
down gas and oil pressures. 

In the one instance Stockfisch had in 
mind the maintaining of an open hole, by 
preventing cave-ins, while Stroud’s pur- 
pose was the controlling and holding back 
of the substances, oil or gas, for which the 
drilling operations were being carried on, 
in such manner as to subject them to the 
will and necessities, under given circum- 
stances, of the operator, but mainly to 
prevent loss of the well or its control 
through blow-outs. 

In the nature ef things, the substances 
which Stockfisch described are intended, 
ultimately at least, to settle into solid con- 
crete in the well, and it is common knowl- 
edge that the use of ordinary clay as 
found at the weil, would not serve this 
purpose if mixed with cement but would 
tend to destroy the hardening properties 
|of the elements described by Stockfisch. 

Then, too, his weighting material is nec- 
essarily abrasive or nonslimy, and could 
not, therefore, act as a lubricant upon 
the drill bit. As previously stated, the 
function of the fluid in removing the cut- 
tings, appears only incidental and to have 
| been the same as that of any other drill- 
ling fluid theretofore in use, and for this 
}reason no particular stress laid 
| thereon. 

Pressure Problem Separate 


There 1s not the slightest suggestion 
anywhere in either of the Stockfisch 
patents that he was attempting to meet 
the serious problems which confronted the 
industry at the time of Stroud’s inven- 
tion, i. e., the control of high pressure, 
but was simply endeavoring to provide a 
protection against soft formations, such 
as quick-sand, that might fill up the hole 
| before the casing had been placed therein, 
or to aid in setting the casing and relieve 
pressure against it after it had been set. 
| Stockfisch’s second patent also involved 
hanger pipes and two-way pumping of his 
|fluid, which are not found in Stroud’s. 
| Stockfisch also used the weight and agi- 
|tation of his concrete forming material to 
| force the well-building properties into the 
| weak spots in the bore holes, while Stroud 
|contemplates the application of a plaster- 
| like substance, composed of barites of iron 
| oxide with clay to the sides of the hole. 

It is true that the Stroud patent in- 
cludes only well known elements, but they 
| are combined in a novel manner, especially 
|prepared, to perform a new and useful 
| function, which I do not believe had been 
| theretofore known or used, and for a pur- 
| pose entirely different from that of Stock- 
fisch, and in a manner which I believe 
amounts to invention over the prior art. 

The fourth point is as to whether Stroud 
was the true and original Inventor and 
has been disposed of in his favor earlier 
/in this opinion. 

As to the fifth heading, which alleges 
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| 
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was 





| ondly, that the patent, if valid, is the 
|property of the State of Louisiana. In 
|support of the first contention under this 
jhead, defendants rely upon Technical 


| between Stroud and Lodges of the Mep- 
ham Company, letters to E. C. Pratt and 


964 | Others, written by Stroud to the Commis- 


sioner of Conservation of Louisiana. 

I do not believe that the evidence in 
this case supports the plea of abandon- 
|ment or dedication. Neither Technical 
Paper No. 1 nor the correspondence show 
a clear purpose on the part of Stroud to 
| abandon or dedicate the subject matter of 
this patent. At the time they were writ- 


2 |ten, it was still in the course of investi- 


|gation and experimentation, and what he | 
appears to have been doing was to en-| 
courage the use of the suggested materials | 
to determine their availability for the! 
| purposes which he had in mind. 
| In order to constitute either abandon- | 


|; two years. 


| patent upon his invention. 
|the State alone could complain and not 


}and contributory. 


Employment in Industry Gains 
For Month‘in Various States 





Improvement Noted in July and Continued in 
August Is Shown in Survey 





MPROVED industrial employment conditions registered in July were continued 
during the succeeding month and in addition further increases in activity were 


according to announcement Sept. 21 by 


(A synopsis of the Service's bulletin was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 21, and portions of the review by States were printed 


The statement on industrial conditions in other States as announced by: the 


-_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


number of employes. Agricultural em- 
ployment was in good volume jin certain 
sections of the State, and many men and 
women were engaged in harvesting, cur- 
ing, and grading the tobacco crop. 

Work in the tobacco warehouses also 
furnished employment for a number of 
people. Building was generally dull; how- 
ever, several Federal projects and addi- 
tions to two large textile plants provided 
work for a large number of building- 
trades men and unskilled laborers. 

The bituminous surfacing of 13 State 
highways, approximating 110 miles, and 
the construction of five steel and concrete 
bridges, in.olving an expenditure of $1,- 
500,000, to commence in September, will 
absorb many of the unemployed on a 30- 
hour-week basis. The volume of municipal 
improvements was greatly below normal. 


Employment in the light and power plants 


remained at a low level. 


South Dakota 


State and county road construction con- 
stituted the chief factor in effecting a 





ment or dedication, intention to do so 
must be clear and beyond reasonable 
doubt, if the application for the patent 
is made within the statutory period of 
Ide v. Troplicht, Duncker & 
Renard Carpet Co., 115 Fed. 137; Agawam 


Co. v. Jordan, 74 U. S., 583; Mast, Foos | 
& Co. v. Dempster Mill Mnfg. Co., 82 Fed., | 
327; Hubel v. Dick et al., 28 Fed., 132; see | 


also Diamond Power 
Bayer, 13 Fed. (2nd) 337. 
The fact that Stroud was employed by 
the State did not prevent his obtaining a 
In any event, 


Specialty Co. v. 


these defendants. Dubilier Condenser 
Corporation v. Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 34 Fed. (2nd) 450; Hazeltine Corpora- 
tion et al. v. Electric Service Engineering 
Corporation, 18 Fed. (2nd) 662; Yablick 
v. Protecto Safety Appliance Corporation, 


|21 Fed. (2nd) 885. 


As to the sixth point, I think the record 


clearly shows infringement, both direct) 
There should, therefore, | 
be judgment for the plaintiff, adjudging | 


defendants to be infringers and enjoining 
them from further infringement. A mas- 


ter will be appointed to ascertain the 
profits and determine the damages. 
Proper decree should be presented. 









notable improvement in the employment | 
situation ‘throughout the State in August. | 
There was an increased demand for agri- 
cultural help, and the harvesting and} 
transportation of the beet-sugar crop, s 
to start, will furnish temporary work fe 
a substantial number of regional laborers. 

A limited number of men found employ-| 
ment in the placer-gold mining districts, | 
while the old established gold mining and 
refining industry operated with full forces | 
engaged, with the supply of labor ample} 
for all needs. Building included a number | 
of Federal, State and other public proj- | 
ects. 

Private building remained at a low ebb 
in practically all communities, resulting 
in a surplus of these workers. The lum-| 
ber and woodworking mills, brick and tile 
concerns, and allied establishments oper- 
ated on a greatly curtailed basis or were 
inactive. Activities were resumed in some 
of the stone quarries, rock-crushing, and 
sand and gravel plants. | 

A cement mill reopened following a 60- 
day shutdown. No material change in 
activities was recorded in the railroad 
transportation departments, although an 
improvement was reported in some of the 
car-repair shops and engine houses. 

The public-utility concerns generally en- 
gaged nominal crews on maintenance and 
repair work. Employment in the retail 
and wholesale establishments, restaurants, 
hotels and among domestic help increased, 
with the supply of these workers adequate 
to meet all requirements. 

The meat-packing houses reported a 
seasonal dullness, with forces engaged in 
a rotative basis in most cases. Employ- 
ment schedules were increased in the 
poultry-dressing plants. 


Tennessee 
Reports from the larger communities re- 


| 





vealed some improvement in the indus- 
| trial-employment situation, with further 
|improvement expected during September. 
The State highway department awarded 
| several contracts and a number of addi- 
| tional workers were called for. The rayon 
| plants, which furloughed a large number 
of employes in June, reengaged most of 
them during the month. 

Several printing establishments and 
most of the shoe factories and hosiery 
mills engaged additional workers. Two 
cement plants that had been closed ex- 
pect to resume early in October with 
about 250 employes. In the canneries and 
in certain agricultural lines most of the 
people soon to be released should be ab- 
sorbed in the seasonal opening of the 


Many of the textile factories employed 





day and night shifts, while other textile 
|plants that have been closed plan early 


|resumption. Several coal mines increased | 


operations from two to three days a week, 

| while a number remained closed, but with 
| favorable outlook reported. Operations 
{and employment in the public utilities, 
| bakeries, dairies, and stores registered no 
change as compared with July. 


Texas 
Some improvement was noted in general 
cenditions throughout the State during Au- 
gust, with an increase noted in the vol- 
ume of employment. The harvesting of 


| the cotton crop was under way, with ap-| 


| proximately 63,000 people engaged in this 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only 





fertilizer plants and cottonseed-oil mills. | 


activity, and over 2,500 men were employed 
in the cottori gins. 

Municipal and county improvements and 
utility extensions, including pipe line in- 
Stallation, furnished employment to sev- 
eral hundied men. Road construction in- 
creased and 2,000 additional men were em- 
ployed, bringing the total number of la- 
| borers engaged on highway work through- 
| out the State up to over 19,078. 

The majority of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments were in operation, with some 
increases in activity noted in the textile 
mills; however, many plants continued on 
part-time schedules while others worked 
| with greatly reduced forces engaged. There 
| were many demands for seasonal farm 
workers, with a supply equal to require- 
ments. 


Utah 

The improvement noted in industrial- 
employment conditions in July were sus- 
tained during August. A slight seasonal 
| increase was noted in agricultural lines. 
| The flour mills and meat-packing houses 
| worked on normal schedules, though other 
establishments reduced their forces and} 
several remained closed. 


The transportation departments of the 





| railroads operated with their usual forces | 


engaged, with a slight reduction in em- 
|ployment noted in the mechanical and 
|maintenance-of-way departments. Some 
of the metal mines worked with normal 
forces engaged while others remained in- 
active. The mills and smelters main- 
tained operations with restricted forces. 
The reopening of cement plants fur- 
nished work for many men. Highway and 


+bridge construction in various parts of | 


the State, to the value of $130,000, and 


sewers and the paving of streets, em- 
ployed a number of workers. 

Many men and women were absorbed 
in the canning factories. 
reported in the number of building per- 
| mits issued during the month. Contracts 
have been awarded for an auxiliary oil- 
refining plant to cost $200,000 and a mu- 
nicipal airport building costing $48,000, 
| which will provide employment to a num- 
| ber of skilled and unskilled laborers. 


| Vermont 

With the exception of some increased 
| activity noted in the textile industry dur- 
jing August, curtailed schedules prevailed 
‘in the major industries, including those 
| manufacturing furniture, knit goods, foun- 
dry and machine products, boxes, spools 
and bobbins, paper, granite, and marble. 

A plywood factory reported improved 
operations during the past month. A con- 
cern producing automobile machinery re- 
called about 100 of their employes. One 
plant, manufacturing furniture specialties 
increased production schedules from three 
| to five days a week and expects to operate 
|full time and employ a full force in the 
near future. 

The slate industry generally showed 
some improvements and operators regard 
the present outlook as encouraging. Sev- 
eral quarries which have been idle for a 
| long time are preparing to resume opera- 
j tions. Full time was maintained in a 
| radiator plant. 

The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in the issue of 
Sept. 29. 





| 





$60,000,000 


municipal improvements, including storm | 


A decrease was} 
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Stricter Control | 





| changes may be exempted from the “Blue 


| standard in type. Since the amendment of | 





Is Proposed for 
Security Issues 


Suggestion Outlined Before | 
National Association of 
Commissioners at Cin-| 
cinnati Meeting 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


than it is in protecting the stockholders. 
This is a legitimate function, it seems to| 
me, for the Blue Sky Commission to as- 
sume when absolutely necessary. | 

This discussion is already overlong; and | 
I need pause only to summarize. 

(1) We should distinguish between cor- 
porations whose securities are to be sold} 
to the public, and corporations for private 
use only. The former should be limited | 
to simple capital structures more or less| 


corporation laws in this sense is a long 
job, if not impossible, any State which 
agrees with this point of view can decline | 
to permit the sale of securities within its 
borders, unless those securities are in a} 
corporation whose structure is approxi-| 
mately simple and approximately standard | 
in type. | 

(2) The stockholder, and business in| 
general, is entitled to standard, regular | 
and public accounting. Pending 





the | 
necessary Federal legislation on the sub-| 
ject, I believe that securities should be| 
permitted to be sold only where the State | 
issuing such permission conditions it upon | 
an agreement, properly guaranteed, that| 
the corporation will issue to the securities | 
commission regular accounts which shall} 
be documents of public record. 

(3) The traditional viewpoint under 
which securities listed on the New York} 
Stock Exchange and other similar ex- 


Sky” scrutiny must, regretfully, be aban- 
doned. 

(4) To the extent that we allow manage- | 
ments wide power in corporation laws, 
we should strive for a legislative declara- 
tion of the personal responsibility of those 
directors for the result. 

(5) The securities commissions should 
exact by agreement a declaration of such 
responsibility; and should, likewise by ap- 
propriate agreement, accept the function 
of enforcing that liability where there is 
no other practicable way of doing so. 

I have tried, in working out this pro- 
gram, not to do what I should like to see 
done, but merely to hit the limit of prac- 
ticable reform at the moment. There is 
no use, however, in concealing the fact 
that really there is a much larger task in 
view. 

The job of investment banking and sale 
of securities is the job of directing the 





capital of the country. In theory, that 


job must be so handled that at all times | 


Government of the Dominion of Canada 
One-Year 4% Gold Notes 


Dated October 1, 1932 


Interest April 1 and October 1 


Due October 1, 1933 


The Notes are redeemable as an entirety at the option of the Government on July 1, 
1933, and thereafter, at par and accrued interest, on 30 days’ published notice. 
¢ 


Principal and interest payable in United States gold in New York City, free from deduction in respect of all Dominion Govern- 
ment taxes present or future, but this shall not exempt from such taxes, payments in discharge of these 
Notes, when beneficially owned by persons residing or ordinarily resident in Canada. 


Coupon Notes in the denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 


These Notes are the direct obligation of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


The proceeds of these Notes are to be applied to the payment of the $40,000,000 Two-Year 4% Treasury Notes of the Govern- 
ment maturing December 1, 1932, and to the payment of $13,000,000 Treasury Notes of the Government presently callable, the 


“balance of such proceeds to be applied to the general purposes of the Government. 


Bancamerica-Blair 


Price 100 and interest 


All offerings are made subject to prior sale and when, as and if issued and received by us. 
It is expected that delivery will be made in the form of definitive notes on or about October 7, 1932. 


Corporation 


Continental lilinoisCompany FirstUnion Trust and Savings Bank The N.W. Harris Company 


September 28, 1932. 


The Union Trust Company 


First Wisconsin Company 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


incerporated 


of Pittsburgh 


Stone &Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


American Securities Company 


Anglo California Company 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 


Chicago 


of Boston 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 
BancNorthwest Company 
Bankamerica Company 


First National Company of Seattle 


Bank of Montreal 


Banque Canadienne Nationale 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


The First of Boston Corporation 


The Shawmut Corporation 


Dominion Securities Corp., Ltd. 


incorporated 


The Marine Trust 


of Buffalo 


First Securities Corporation 


of St. Paul 


Mississippi Valley 


St. Louis 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 


Cassatt & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


STATE BANKING | 








U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Sept. 24. Made Public Sept. 27, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


ee A I ee Se $573,038.34 
Miscellaneous internal reve-_. : 
WUD: cicciviccsvdcdeupects eevee :388,898.45 
Customs receipts .........66+ ee 874,552.75 
Miscelianeous receipts ..... eee 942.10 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $3,323,431.64 
Balance previous day ......... 880,014,557.81 
QU: ccccverdvevetseedegiees $883,337,989.45 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $3,843,928 
Interest on public debt ...... 611,707.40 
Refunds of receipts ......... ee 218,914.71 
Panama Canal .....sccccocecs ° 6,216.69 
A CURE vec svcccccvccdces dees 392,522.12 
TOU 6 sve rvescdccsivdesctcveae $5,073,289.32 
Public debt expenditures ...... 1,422,633.25 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
POTACION  ccccigevedvicsccscctuc 547,5: 
| BOGOR WORE cen ceNins tcveveds 877,389,593.68 
DO cecdcveccsvesdesccescces $883,337,989.45 








the banker keeps in mind the economic 
balance of things; withdrawing credit 
when the field is overcrowded, supplying 
it when it is underdeveloped, and the 
like. 

American bankers not only did not as- 
sume this responsibility but took the view 
that their job was exactly the same as 
that of the peddler of neckties on the 
corner. It may be that the banking com- 
munity will have another chance to re- 
deem its reputation; but it is at least 
fairly possible that the difficulties in which 
we now are will go so far that no one will 
care to risk that second chance. In that 
case we shall find that the job of protect- 
ing the American investor from “fraud” 
has been expanded to protecting the in< 
vestor against sales of securities or op- 
plications of capital which are economi- 
cally unsound. 

For that reason, I would suggest that 
all of you watch out a little in the direc- 
tion of economic information. The time 
may come when before you allow a secur- 
ity to be sold in your State, you will ask 
whether the particular steel company issu- 
ing that bond is needed in the world, 
whether there are not already more steel 
plants than the country can hold; and 


|On some such basis as that you will dis- 


qualify the security. 

When that happens, as it well may, you 
gentlemen will replace the elder Mr. Mor- 
gan ard men of his type in determining 


; how the country gets developed. In sug- 


gesting a far more conservative program 
than that, I have the distinct hope that 
the larger responsibility may ultimately be 
avoided; and I have no wish to see either 
the Federal Government or a series of 
State governments undertaking to govern 
the flow of capital. 

I think, however, that the alternative is 
plain. Either the governments will as- 
sume that responsibility in the face of a 
tremendous popular demand, or else the 
situation will clean itself up by the adop- 
tion of remedial measures along the lines 
I have suggested. Their adoption is, in 
my view, the best insurance possible for 
the continuance of the system under 
which we now live. 
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Security of Home and School Ability of Railroads to Solve 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


as Economic Fundamentals + 


Measures to Overcome Business and Labor 
Difficulties Should Eliminate Menace to 
American Institutions, Says Educator 


By MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


UCH good will come out of the present 
economic crisis if it will cause us to 
rediscover bedrock values and place 
them uppermost again. Where is a better 
place to look for these Values than in the 
story of our own history and that of our 
country 
Why did our Pilgrim Fathers dare un- 
charted seas if not to hold fast to their re- 
ligion? Why did George Washington and his 
men endure the hardships of Valley Forge 
if not to secure for us those inalienable rights 
upon which our government is founded? 


What was the first thing our pioneer fore- 
fathers did when they came here in covered 
wagons to settle these prairies, if not to 
clear enough timber to build a log cabin 
home for the family? What did they do 
next, if not use that same ax to build a 
schoolhouse? 


That schoolhouse became the educational, 
civic, and social center of the community. 
Later on the courthouse was erected as the 
structure of government developed. 


The home, the school, the church and the 
government were the vital values around 
which life was built in times even more pre- 
carious than these. é 


Flash on the screen of your mind’s eye 
such pictures as “The Landing of the Pil- 
grims,” “Pilgrims Going to Church,” “The 
Oregon Trail,” and also your grandfathers 
and great grandfathers. These institutions 
were the bedrock values which they pre- 
served and extended with their lives and 
bequeathed to us as the heritage of the past 
and the safeguard of the future. 


What is the challenge of the times if not 
to put first things first? to hold fast to the 
vital values which form the backbone of the 
republic and of civilization and of progress? 


These institutions are still fundamental to 
our stability and security. No community 
is livable in if these community assets— 
the home, the school, the church, and the 
government—become frozen. Individuals 
make up these community assets. 


The home is the fundamental unit, the 
very foundation of our civilization. In the 
words of our President, born in an humble 
Iowa home: 


“The true conception of America is not 
a country of 110,000,000 people but a Nation 
of 23,000,000 families living in 23,000,000 
homes.” 


Nothing can take the place of the home in 
the development of children. From broken 
homes come many of the problems that baffle 
society, require tax outlay, cause unhappi- 
ness and even crime. The findings of a re- 
cent survey on problem cases in school show 
that 45 per cent of the cases come from 
broken homes. 


Some one has facetiously said that the 
home is becoming nothing but a filling sta- 
tion, Others have called it a place to change 
clothes, or the place where you grumble the 
most and are treated the best. 


There is not space to comment upon the 
effect the invention of labor-saving machin- 
ery has had upon the home or the differ- 
ence between the home life of our grand- 
mothers and us today. It has been a far 
cry from sewing rag carpet to making hooked 
rugs or from the homespun woolens to the 
silken garments. 


But the reason for the home is the same. 
Its significance is no less. Let it become a 
frozen asset, let it break, let its sanctity be 
destroyed and what happens? 

+ + 

Do you remember that sampler, “God 
Bless Our Home,” that grandmother made 
and which used to hang in her parlor? The 
restoration of the spirit of that motto is 
needed to save these homes from becoming 
simply “a filling station.” Let every one be 
on his toes to safeguard the home and its 
assets, the children, through the present 
crisis. 


The school supplements the home in the 
training of children. It is our most dis- 
tinctly American institution. It is of no 
small moment that other nations are using 
our school system as their pattern in reor- 
ganizing their schools. They see that uni- 
versal educatiOn is the only guarantee of 
civilization. It is neither an accident nor 
an incident that the development of the 
Nation has been coincident with that of the 
schoolhouse. 


It will do us good to read the story again 
of the establishment of our schools in “times 
that try men’s souls.” Our forefathers soon 
discovered that the free government they 
founded could not thrive except in an atmos- 
phere of intelligence, so they created the 
common schools amid unsettled conditions 
and turmoil of their days. Read it again— 
the battle for the school which could be at- 
tended by all the children of all the people. 


It will do us good to reread the second and 
third chapters of Thomas H. MacBride’s 
book, “In Cabins and Sod Houses,” where 
the buiding and dedicating of the school are 
related. That structure decided upon on 


Economy Effected 
in Oil-surfacing 
of Highways 


W. R. Eccles 
Highway Engineer, 


ot State 


of New Mexico 


economy of oil surfacing material for 

highways can be readily seen. Before 

oil surfacing was adopted in the State, 

it is estimated that on gravel-surfaced high- 

ways replacement cost of gravel was $500 

per mile per year. The wind and tire wear 
took a heavy toll. 

The cost of reprocessing the oil-surfaced 
highway ran only about $500 per mile and 
this cost does not have to be repeated an- 
nually. With better surfacing methods now 
in use the present oiled highways should re- 
main in use for five or more years without 
necessity for reprocessing. 


Sunday after the meeting, erected on Friday 
and Saturday and dedicated on Sunday be- 
came the meeting house for worship, the 
schoolhouse to train the children “to be- 
come citizens of the Republic,” to transact 
the affairs of government, and to be the 
center of thei rsocial life. 


Read the nineteenth and twenty-fourth 
psalms again. ‘They were the dedication 
texts. That structure standing there like 
a lone sentinel guarding the very outposts of 
civilization became the symbol of the new 
order of things which our Pilgrim Fathers 
were searching for when they crossed the 
sea in the Mayflower. 


The howl of wolf” onslaught of grasshop- 
pers, tomahawk of Indian, and other hard- 
ships of pioneer life did not stampede the 
backwoodsmen or crush their spirit. When 
they built that log cabin schoolhouse in the 
wilderness they built better than they knew 
for like a Nehemiah they strengthened the 
hands of the Nation for the great work in 
whick it was to be engaged—that of liberty 
enlightening the world. 


That structure now on country crossroad 
or city block is still the symbol of the power 
and pride of the Nation, the agency by which 
our democracy is perpetuated. We are in 
no danger of losing that democracy as long 
as the school is intact. 


The schoolhouse has become the service 
station for the procession of humanity on 
the highway of life. This includes all of us, 
for education is not something which begins 
automatically at the age of five and ends 
abruptly at the age of 21. It is a process 
continuous with life. 


Nearly 12,000 men and women treked to 
the schoolhouse last year in this State to 
get more learning. You do not have to stop 
learning when you quit school. 


The parents, teachers, and school boards 
(eday stand as guardians over the school. 
Their courageous efforts to meet the present 
emergency are worthy of applause. They 
refuse to allow the developments of all the 
years to be scrapped; at the same time, mort- 
gage foreclosures, closed banks, and tax re- 
ductions are stern realities to which their 
eyes can not be blinded. 


They are making adjustments to tide the 
schools over the crisis. But the education 
of children can not be delayed like some 
other public works without too much future 
harm. 


+ + 

“The foundation of the State 1s the edu- 
cation of its youth.” This inscription on the 
walls of the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington expresses the faith of our people in 
education as the basis of our democracy. 

If the school becomes a frozen asset—what 
will happen? In the words of our President: 

“If we were to suppress our educational 
system for a single generation, the equipment 
would decay, the most of our people would 
die of starvation, and intellectually and 
spiritually, we would slip back 4,000 years 
in human progress.” 

The government, the enforcement of law 
and order, and the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship, as well as the privileges—these 
are problems to which we must all be alert, 
From local government to international re- 
lationships, government must be effective and 
not a frozen asset. 

The success of it all depends upon the effi- 
ciency and honesty of the public official and 
the honesty and efficiency of the individual 
citizen. Each has his function. 

The State obligation to erect safeguards 
against crime, to educate youth, preserve 
health and promote the common welfare is 
clear. Government protects our property, 
our liberty, and our lives. It is essential to 
have courts, schools, police, roads, hospitals, 
health, water, fire departments, street light- 
ing, garbage removal, institutions for defec- 
tives and delinquents, unfortunate, criminals, 
insane, and the deaf and blind. If there were 
no government, civilized socety would be 
utterly impossible. Let government become a 
frozen asset and what happens? 

The church is the place to go for the 
growth of the soul for the spiritual inspira- 
tion that makes it possible for us to come 
smiling through adversity. I am reminded 
of the woman who on a South Dakota farm 
wrote of the grasshopper pestilence. 


+ + 

The grasshoppers had left the corn fields 
bare, devoured all the vegetables, stripped 
the cherry trees and raspberry and other 
fruit-bearing bushes, and left hunger and 
destruction in their trail. And yet she closes 
her letter with this dynamic sentence: “And 
yet we have much to be thankful for.” 

That is the new expression of the old fight- 
ing spirit of the sturdy pioneers who con- 
quered the wilderness and built the great 
Middle West. She wins. 

Frozen assets may be the cause of wrecks 
in the home, empty pews in church, ineffi- 
ciency in school and in government, and 
lack of memberships in supplemental organ- 
izations. What are these frozen assets, if 
not indifference, cant-be-bothered attitude 
toward public affairs, unwillingness to take 
time to do public or church service or to 
assume responsibillty, and failure to coop- 
erate? It takes time, thought, devotion, 
funds, cooperation, sacrifice, and work to de- 
velop our assets, 

Old-fashioned religion is needed. With- 
out religion to hook our emotions to, there 
is nothing to depend on when crisis comes. 
Do we get so busy chasing expensive cars, 
fur coats, trips abroad, permanent waves, 
golf championships, and the like, the things 
which seem to indicate prosperity or give 
happiness, that we do not have time to go 
to Sunday school with our children or teach 
them the 10 commandments, or pay atten- 
tion to how they spend their leisure time? 

The family altar was an integral part of 
our forefathers’ homes; the pioneers bat- 
tling a wilderness of necessity leaned upon 
a@ higher power for guidance. In our self- 
sufficiency we neglect or forget to begin the 
day with prayer. How is it in these days 
when we are battling an economic crisis? 

The home is more than four square miles. 
It is the place nearest to Paradise because 
from it come the children “who are the 
sweetest of all creation because they are 
freshest from the hand of God” in the open- 
ing remarks of President Hoover at the White 


APPLICATION OF MACHINERY 
TO CIGAR MANUFACTURE 


Effect on Labor Studied by Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Employment and Pay Roll Trends in General Plants 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Tobacco. 


By DR. CHARLES E. BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Agriculture 


N THE December, 1931, issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics published an article 
relating to technological changes in the 
cigar industry and their effects on cigar 
factory labor. 

Special reference was made to a ma- 
chine that is now being used in the 
manufacture of a completely-headed, 
long filler cigar. Four operators, usually 
girls, are required for the operation of 
each of these machines. They replace 
about eight cigar makers working by the 
hand method. 


+ + 

These machines are adjusted for the 
making of only one size or shape of 
cigar. With any change in the size or 
shape of the cigar to be manufactured, 
it is necessary to change the dies. It 
is also necessary to have at least two of 
these machines, one right-hand and one 
left-hand, to apply the right or left-hand 
portion of the wrapper. 

With four experienced operators work- 
ing an average full-time week of 48 
hours, one machine will produce approxi- 
mately 20,000 cigars per week, and, with 
an average of the 50 full weeks per year, 
approximately 1,000,000 cigars per year, 
There has been an enormous increase 
in cigars manufactured by this process. 

In 1931, when nearly 3,000,000,000 
cigars were manufactured on the ma- 
chine, it is estimated that the services 
of 17,474 employes were required. This, 
however, was less than half the number 
that would have been necessary had the 
same number of cigars been made by 
hand. 

The cigar-banding and cellophane- 
wrapping machines have also been 
greatly improved and have had an ef- 
fect on labor by reason of the increased 
output per employe. The introduction 
of machinery in the cigar industry has 
in general resulted in the elimination 
of many small plants and has concen- 
trated more production in large plants 
using machinery. 

It is claimed that the mass produc- 
tion under the machine method has 
made possible the production of more 
and better cigars retailing at not over 
5 cents. Because of the space required 
for the machines, it has resulted in some 
change of factory locations from the 
larger cities to smaller communities. 

, 


The average index of employment in 
the chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff industry for the year 1927 was 97.7, 
or 2.3 per cent below the level of the 
index 100 for the year 1926. Employ- 
ment continued *to decline during 1928 
and 1929, the index dropping to 95.2 
in 1928, and to 89.3 in 1929. 

In 1930, however, the average yearly 
index of employment registered a slight 
gain over the 1929 average. But in 1931, 
employment again declined and the av- 
erage index for the year, 86.1, was 3.8 
per cent below the level of the index of 
the preceding year. 

The trend in earnings in this industry 
from 1926 to 1929 was very similar to 


the changes shown in employment. The 
1930 pay-roll index, however, failed to 
reflect the slight gain shown in emplpy- 
ment from 1929 to 1930, but instead 
showed a decline of 2.1 per cent in this 
interval. 

The decrease in earnings from 1930 to 
1931 was much more pronounced than 
the decline in employment. The average 
yearly index dropped from 87.7 in 1930 
to 79.3 in 1931, or 9.6 per cent. 

+ + 


A comparison of the monthly indexes 
of employment beginning with October, 
1929, shows that employment in this in- 
dustry increased from October to De- 
cember, 1929. The December, 1929, index 
of employment was 94.6. The January, 
1930, employment index, 96.1, was the 
ae point of employment in the year 
1930. 


Employment decreased each month 
ffom January to May, 1930, advanced 
slightly in June, and fell again in July, 
in which month the lowest index of the 
year, 86.6, was reported. The fluctuations 
in the remaining months of the year, 
while at a slightly higher level, were not 
significant. 

The January, 1931, employment index 
showed a substantial increase over De- 
cember, 1930, and a further slight gain 
in February brought the index of employ- 
ment for that month, 93.8, to the high 
point of 1931. The March, 1931, index 
showed a slight decrease from the peak 
of February, and in April, a sharp de- 
cline in this industry caused the index 
to drop to the low point of the year, 79.8. 

From May, 1931, to September, 1931, the 
indexes fluctuated irregularly, after 
which time a steady increase was shown 
which continued through the remaining 
months of 1931 and through January and 
February, 1932. The February, 1932, in- 
dex of employment was 92.4. There 
was a decrease of 5.7 per cent in em- 
ployment from February, 1932, to May, 
1932, the May index being 87.1, as com- 
pared with the index of 100 for the 
base year 1926. 


+ + 

Employment in this industry has not 
shown the marked decrease which has 
occurred in practically all other manu- 
facturing industries since the Fall of 
1929. Employment in May, 1932, in this 
industry was 1.4 per cent above the level 
of October, 1929. : 

The months in which peak earnings 
were reported in this industry during 
the period from October, 1929, to May, 
1932, were the same months in which 
maximum employment was _ reported, 
with the exception of February, 1932, 
in which instances pay-roll totals reached 
its maximum in January of that year. 
The low point of earnings in 1930 was 
reached in October, and in 1931 in April, 
while May, 1932, was the month of mini- 
mum earnings in the period from Jan- 
uary to May, 1932. 

An average of 81 per cent of full-time 
operation was reported by operating es- 
eee in this industry in May, 
1932, 


The next article in this series on the basic production and commodity indus- 


tries deals with “Specialties.” 


In the issue of Sept. 29, Eric T. King, Chief, 


Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, will discuss the services rendered the specialties industries by the 


Division, 


Preventing Illicit Sale of Game Fish 


Interstate Protection of Black Bass 
By JAMES T. HAMMOND 


Black Bass Law Inspector, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


HE first Federal law regulating interstate 
7 shipments of black bass, sponsored by 

Senator Harry B. Hawes, was passed by 
Congress and approved by the President on 
May 20, 1926. It was fashioned after the 
Lacey Act, originally passed in the year 1900, 
regulating interstate shipments of wild birds 
and game. 


Both the Lacey Act and the Black Bass 
Law, as they were originally passed, were 
inadequate. One of the defects of the Black 
Bass Law was the failure to denote a definite 
Federal agency to be charged with its en- 
forcement. The law as it now stands is a 
good, workable, conservation measure. 


In the simplest words possible, the Fed- 
eral Black Bass Law prohibits the transporta- 


TS 


House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. 


The school is more than chalk and black- 
board. It is the place where children are 
trained for citizenship and life. 


The government is more than codes and 
laws. It is the system of order and policy 
the people have set up out of their own ex- 
perience for their guidance and protection. 

The church is more than brick and mortar. 
Its glory lies not in its architecture, but in 
its use in establishing the relation of the 
worshipper to his God, 


All of these are assets in proportion to the 
way in which they are supported, cherished, 
and allowed to function. 

In this era of reconstruction recovery 
must not be at the price of impoverished 
homes, crippled schools, weakened govern- 
ment, and broken morale. These assets must 
be kept intact and more than that—they 
must be strengthened for greater usefulness. 

Recovery must see to it there is no scar 
on the face of civilization. The way is to 
keep the home, the school, the government, 
and the church from becoming frozen assets. 





tion of fresh-water large-mouth and small- 
mouth black bass from one State to another 
that haye been taken, sold or transported in 
violation of some existing State law. In other 
words, a violation is predicated on an in- 
fraction of a State law, coupled with an inter- 
state transportation. 

No person shall deliver, or knowingly re- 
ceive, for transportation, or knowingly trans- 
port by any means from any State or terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, or to or 
through any foreign country, any large- 
mouth or small-mouth black bass if such 
transportation is contrary to the law of the 
State or territory or District of Columbia 
from which such fish are transported, or if 
they have been either caught, killed, taken, 
sold, purchased, possessed or transported at 
any time contrary to the law of State or 
territory where caught, taken, sold, pur- 
chased or possessed, or from which they were 
transported. 

One of the most important features of 
the law, and of special interest to those who 
ship black bass from States where exporta- 
tion and sale is permitted without legal re- 
strictions, is section 3, which requires all 
interstate shipments of fish which contain 
black bass in any quantity to be conspicuously 
marked on the outside of the container with 
the name “black bass” and an accurate num- 
ber of the bass contained therein, and the 
names andvaddresses of the shipper and con- 
signee. 

The Federal Black Bass Law does not pro- 
hibit the sale of black bass, as sometimes 
stated. There is nothing in the law that 
compels the various States to afford any 
protection to these game fish, as it is op- 
tional with them. There is no Federal inter- 
ference. If a State desires to protect its 
black bass and avail itself of the assistance 
of the Federal Government by the way of 
this law, it may do so; it must, however, have 
adequate State laws. 

Every State has prohibited the sale of quail 


Transportation Problem + + 


Relief from Complex Regulations Would 
Make Lakes-to-Sea Waterways Unnecessary, 
Says Public Works Director of Troy 


By A. E. ROCHE 


Director of Public Works, City of Troy, New York 


E middle western States are the heart 

of the continent and hence the heart 

of the problem of forming an outlet to 
the sea. They represent two-thirds of our 
national area; within its limits dwell more 
than one-half of our population; the land 
and the people produce more than two-thirds 
of our agricultural products, more than one- 
half of our manufactured goods, more than 
two-thirds of our total exportable products. 
And the richest and most populous and 
most fertile part of this area is more than 
500 miles from the sea, most of the best of 
it being 700 miles or more from tidewater. 


The sea is not only the universal solvent 
of all material substance, it is the economic 
solvent of our world. It reduces all things 
to their real value—to a sort of least com- 
mon denominator upon which nations build 
their economic policy. The true value of any 
exportable product is what it is worth free 
on board a vessel on the open sea whence 


-it may be carried by the cheapest transporta- 


tion known to the great markets of the world. 


Economics and engineering are better cures 
than politics for most of these dislocations 
of supply and demand which rise to the 
height of national problems. 

+ + 

One of the most insistent of our problems 
is that of the condition of the western 
farmer, and many politically conceived 
schemes have been thought of to solve it; 
but a reduction in the cost of transporting 
grain from Kansas or Duluth or Chicago to 
the Atlantic Seaboard of from 10 to 15 cents, 
an achievement well within the possibilities 
of a unified waterways system, would do more 
for farm relief than 10 decades of subsidies 
and oratory without such a system. 


The lot of the farmer in the Middle West 
will be increasingly difficult, for the time is 
coming when the growing populations along 
our coast, faced by increasing cost of living, 
will demand relief through the lowering of 
the tariff on the agricultural products, ad- 
mitting the grain from Argentina, the butter 
from New Zealand, and the bacon of Den- 
mark at prices at which no farmer of Illi- 
ness or Nebraska, provided only with rail 
transportation, can meet. 


During the early part of the last cen- 
tury, before the full development of the Erie 
Canal, wheat was imported at New York 
and other seaboard cities, while farmers in 
Indiana and Illinois would have been glad 
to sell it for 25 cents a bushel. The opening 
of waterways to the west ended that situ- 
ation for nearly 100 years; but today there 
is a continuing demand on the part of the 
Middle and Northwest for a new, larger and 
improved waterway commensurate with the 


service that the Erie Canal gave 100 years 


ago. 
+ + 

There is also a continuing contest between 
the western farmer, who wants to raise, and 
the eastern city dweller, who wants to lower, 
the tariff on the products which one produces 
and the other consumes. It has already been 
said that this demand for a new outlet to 
the sea has been brought about by the eco- 
nomic vise in which the midwestern States 
found themselves when the Panama Canal 
began to gather its annual toll of over 11,000,- 
000 tons of freight. 

One way to combat the insistent demand 
of the Middle West and Northwest for an 
outlet to the sea and permit the large popu- 


lation of those States to lay down their goods © 


on the Atlantic Seaboard less expensively 
than similar goods can be laid down from 
Argentina, New Zealand and India is to give 
the railroad companies an opportunity to 
serve that territory without being constantly 
hampered by regulating commissions. What 
would happen if there was a suspension for 
10 years of the excessive railroad regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the 49 railroad commissions of our 48 States? 

I can not help believing that nothing but 
good would come out of it. It would at least 
give our transportation system an oppor- 
tunity to accumulate a reserve sufficient to 
stabilize the $20,000,000,000 of railroad secur- 
ities held by Americans, individually or 
through their financial institutions. 

+ + 

That can be accomplished, as regards water 
transportation, by legislation covering: 

A. Extension of jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over port-to- 
port rates. 

B. Determination of just and reasonable 
rates, and prohibition of discriminatory anu 
unduly prejudicial rates. 

C. Publication of and adherence to rate. 
schedules. 

D. Proper service requirements. 

E. Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity after proper showing. 

F. An opportunity for the railroads to 
enter other fields of transportation under 
proper supervision, but without handicap as 
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and ruffed grouse. These valuable game birds 
can not be sold at any .time, anywhere, ex- 
cept for propagation and restocking. (Inci- 
dentally the Federal Black Bass Law makes 
provisions for the interstate transportation 
of the black bass for propagation and re- 
stocking.) The National Government, under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act regulations, 
prohibits the sale of game birds for food 
purposes. It is safe to predict that it will 
be unlawful to sell black bass for food pur- 
poses throughout the United States at no 
distant date. There are people who would 
enjoy canaries on toast, or larks’ tongues, 
but a good singing canary is worth from $5 
to $10 or more, not for its insignificant food 
value, but for its song and beauty. So the 
black bass is valuable, not in accordance with 
the amount of meat it provides, but on ac- 
count of its ability to fight when hooked, and 
jump and pull, thus giving its perhaps only 
temporary captor excitement, pleasure, recre- 
ation, strength and health. 

For violating the Black Bass Law, any per- 
son upon conviction shall be punished by 
a fine of not exceeding $200 or imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than three 
months or both. Any black bass shipped in 
violation of the act may be seized and dis- 
posed of according to the Black Bass Law 
regulations. 


compared with other transportation agencies. 
The Panama Canal Act should be modified 
so as to permit railroad operation of water- 
way service in conjunction with rail service. 
_As regards commercial highway transporta- 
tion, by bus or truck, legislation should cover: 

A.—Extension of jurisdiction of the regu- 


latory authorities over commerce carried by 
such agencies. 


B.—Certificates of public convenience and 
necessity after proper showing. 


C.—Proper protective requirements for fi- 
nancial responsibility and surety bonds or 
insurance. 
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D.—Adequate requirements for just and 
reasonable rates, with provision for publica- 
tion thereof and adherence thereto. 

E.—Proper service requirements. 

F.—Adequate authority for rail carriers to 
operate such facilities, without discrimina- 
tion in favor of other transportation agencies 
in the same field. 

Such legislation will stabilize the securities 
of the largest industry of the Nation and do 
much to create a speedy return to firm and 
steady business. 

The Middle West and Northwest need 
transportation relief probably more than any 
other section of the country, but it is that 
same section which has done its utmost to 
hamper the development, extension and eco- 
nomic operation of the railroad by their own 
excessive regulation and hindrance of its 
growth. Less railroad regulation will pro- 
duce more business and dispense with the 
demand for the building of a St. Lawrence 
waterway to the sea. 


From time to time the Board of Army 
Engineers have made investigations as to im- 
proving the barge canal as an outlet from 
the Great Lakes to Tidewater. These re- 
ports have been made to determine whether 
or not it was a sound public policy to con- 
struct a 25-foot waterway from the Lakes 
to the Hudson River. 

+ + 


After eight years of investigation, a nega- 
tive report is made, as shown in House Docu- 
ment No. 29, Seventy-first Congress, Second 
Session. In that report the Army engineers 
find that improvement by widening and 
deepening of our present canal to 14 feet 
will suffice to take care of all of the poten- 
tial commerce for the next 20 years. 


: I believe it is self evident that there is 
insufficient commerce in sight not alone to 
justify the American waterway at an expendi- 
ture of over $832,000,000, but much less so to 
justify the St..Lawrence waterway. 


We, at the eastern end of the canal, are 
materially interested in all that transpires 
affecting our inland waterways. We are op- 
posed to legislation which will permit the 
Federal Government to maintain and op- 
erate the State canal. It is not any lack 
of confidence in the Board of Army Engi- 
neers which prompts this thought, but a 
change or shift of policy on the part of the 
West and Midwest Congressmen which makes 
us feel greater security in our own mainte- 
nance and operation. 


Decline in Number 
of Deaths from 
Tuberculosis 


By 
William J. Ellis 
Commisioner of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, State 
of New Jersey 


HE death rate from tuberculosis has been 
cut two-thirds in New Jersey during the 
last quarter of a century. The rate in 

1907 was 192.4 per 100,000. In 1931 it had 
been reduced to 65.1 per 100,000. 

Generally improved health conditions 
throughout the State, public education as 
to the importance of early diagnosis and 
treatment in connection with tuberculosis, 
constant stress on the necessity of preven- 
tion and control of the disease, have all been 
instrumental in effecting the considerable re- 
duction that has taken place. 

Since tuberculosis is an infectious disease, 
a decrease in a number of cases means a de- 
crease in the sources of infection. It is conse- 
quently, the expectation that in a short pe- 
riod of years tuberculosis will be further re- 
duced as a cause of death. 

The fact that the problem of tuberculosis 
can be narrowed to certain very definite 
aspects is proof of the success with which 
the situation as a whole has been handled 
in New Jersey. The educational work done 
for the public, preventive and recovery possi- 
bilities afforded by the clinics and sanatoria, 
and the close cooperation of public and pri- 
vate workers have all resulted in a remark- 
able achievement in the field of public health, 

Exceptional preventive work has been done 
in following up the ex-patients and checking 
upon their adjustment in the community. 
In adding this work to its other duties, the 
sanatorium has undertaken a large job, but 
one which is productive of results. Too often 
a patient is discharged from the sanatorium 
only to go home and, by neglecting the ad- 
vice of physicians, quickly lose the benefits 
of hospitalization. 

The follow-up work of the sanatorium in- 
sures the maximum gain from the treatment 
given. Data obtained in this work have 
formed the basis for several important re- 
search studies which have thrown much light 
on the permanency of improvements gained 
by sanatorium care. 

A study of 2,000 patients discharged be- 
tween 1924 and 1929 showed that of 972 
patients classified on admission as mod- 
erately advanced 54 per cent were working 
when located, and that 84 per cent of those 
classified on admission as minimal were em- 
ployed. This is an extraordinary record. 

While great stridés have been made in the 
field of tuberculosis, it is essential to keep 
everlastingly at it. There were 2,700 deaths 
in 1931 and approximately twice that number 
of cases reported. We still need additional 
sanatorium facilities. 
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